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COMMANDER GALBRAITH’S KEYNOTE 


Following is the speech in which F. W. Galbraith, Jr., accepted the 
national commandership of The American Legion. It was made upon 
the convention floor at Cleveland immediately after his election. 


Mr. Commander and comrades of the convention, I want you to 
understand that I understand and recognize to the fullest extent the 
great responsibility which rests upon me as representing the greatest 
body of men whose force will be felt in this country for the good of the 
country, and I pledge to you every ounce of energy that I possess in 
carrying out the edicts of the convention and the establishment of The 
American Legion so that the public, the great nation for which we 
fought, may know that we are thoroughly sound, are to be trusted and 
are the greatest force for good in the United States to-day. 

Now, no one man can accomplish anything alone. I am not a one- 
man man. My opinion is your opinion, because when the convention, 
when the voice of the Legion speaks, it speaks to me, and when I speak, 
I speak the edict of The American Legion. 

I ask for the support of every Legionnaire in the United States and 
in the possessions where the Legion is established. I want you to un- 
derstand that I ask your advice, I ask your help, so that the next year 
may be a continuation, a realization of the work that has been started 
and that has been so ably carried out by the retiring commander. If 
that support is forthcoming, we will have a year of achievement. 

This year that has passed has been the year of organization. We 
have much organization to do, but we have now to crystallize in reali- 
zation the resolutions that are the will of the convention. 

And so I say to you, with every bit of strength and brain that I have, 
and with your support and with divine help, I will do my best to make 


good. 
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Were You in the Medical Corps ? 


Well, then, here's a 


thermometer 


One of the tools of your trade 
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Putting the Crosses in the Right Place Has Grown to Be a Contest of Skill 
Thanks to the Americanization of the Australian Plan 


bullets. A_ political party casts 

ballots. The one tries to over- 
throw the government by force. The 
other tries to work the government by 
votes. 

Bullets we are more or less familiar 
with. We know what they are. Are 
we equally familiar with ballots? If 
you aim straight, your bullet hits the 
mark. If you vote straight, you some- 
times become an easy mark. 

Seriously, the ballot is the most im- 
portant political instrument we possess. 
It is our weapon. What care and in- 
genuity was displayed in designing and 
testing the Springfields and the Brown- 
ings that the American Army used! 
How carefully the soldier was_ in- 
structed in the mechanism of his wea- 
pon! With what good effect he used it! 

But in civil life the ballot is even 
more important than were guns in war. 
We may talk of public opinion, of good 
government and of bad. We may write 
letters to the newspapers. But the ul- 
timate and final way we have of con- 
trolling the political action of the gov- 
ernment is by our vote. We cast a bal- 
lot. The ballot is our sole and ultimate 
weapon. 


RIGINALLY a ballot was much 
like a bullet. In fact, it was a 
little pellet or ball which the voter 
dropped into the box. Even today we 
sometimes vote by balls and have the 
pleasure of “blackballing” the ather 
fellow. But in our elections today, bal- 
lots are not like bullets. Ballots are not 
balls, but sheets of paper on which the 
candidates are wafted to office or else 
snowed under. 

The first record we have of the use 
of paper ballots was in Massachusetts 
in 1634, when Thomas Dudley defeated 
John Winthrop for the governorship. 


OCTOBER 22, 1920 


A REVOLUTIONARY party shoots 


By Everett Kimball 


Professor of Government, Smith College 


Although we do not possess the ballots 
that were used that year, they were 
simply pieces of paper on which the 
voters wrote the names of Dudley or 
Winthrop. 

Back in the last century, before the 
days of political reform, when purity in 
politics meant the punch of the police; 
when repeaters meant, not rifles, but 
voters who literally voted early and 
often; when Tweed ruled New York 
and the Gas House Ring, Philadelphia, 
what were the ballots they cast? 


ACH candidate or group of candi- 

_4 dates or party had printed the 
names of the candidates they wished 
elected. The State took no responsibility 
for the ballot. Sometimes there were as 
many ballots as there were offices to fill. 
Sometimes the voter approached the 
table with an armful of ballots, and de- 
posited one or, we regret to say, more 
than one in the boxes. 

Sometimes a party ticket contained 
all the names of the candidates of the 
party and the voter made his choice 
between the party tickets offered 
him. If he wanted to vote _ inde- 
pendently, he had to “scratch” his bal- 
lot—that is, mark off with a pencil the 
name he did not care to vote for and 
put on a “sticker” containing the name 
of the candidate he wished. It was 
hard to vote an independent ticket. 

Some States had laws requiring that 
the ballots should be printed on white 
paper, some States regulated the size, 
but this was about all that was done 
to perfect the weapon the voter used, 
the ballot. 

On the other side of the world, in 
Australia, the ballot was a _ differ- 
ent instrument. It was a little slip of 
paper, printed by the government and 
containing the names of the candidates 
to be elected. The voter marked a 


cross after the name of each candidate 
he wished to vote for. 

The advantages were 
ballots were printed unde? 
supervision. They were all uniform. 
Secrecy was guaranteed. Opportunity 
was given for independent voting. 

In 1888, Massachusetts pretended to 
adopt the Australian ballot. But on the 
voyage the ballot suffered a sea-change 
and grew mightily. From being a lit- 
tle slip of paper, about two inches by 
four, it became a small-size newspaper 
sheet, fifteen by seventeen inches. 

Why was this so? In Australia, they 
voted for one or two officers. In 
Massachusetts, in 1915, they voted for 
twelve and had it been a presidential 


obvious. Th 
government 


year they would have voted for four 
more. More than that, in Australia 
there were few candidates for office, 


while in Massachusetts there were six 
parties nominating candidates for the 
more important offices. Instead of two 
or three names, as on the Australian 
ballot in Australia, there were forty- 
three names on the Australian ballot in 
Massachusetts. 


JEW States were ready to go as far 
as Massachusetts. See what a test 


- the ballot presented to the voter! He had 


to pick out the candidate for governor 
for whom he wished to vote from a 
group of seven and all he had to guide 
him was the word Republican or Demo- 
cratic. He had to be able to read! But 
then Massachusetts required an educa+ 
tional test. This was too much for 
other States. When New York finally 
adopted the Massachusetts type, she 
took care to include the sign of his 
party beside the name of each candi- 
date—eagle, star, uplifted torch and the 
rest. 

You do not have to be able to read 
to vote this ballot. All you have 
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to do is to make a cross after the star 
or the eagle or the torch. If you want 
to vote for the pa candidate for each 
you nave, as in the Massachusetts 

ke a any crosses as there 


ar offices to be filled. Since most peo- 
ple vote the party ticket straight, this 


eems unnecessary. 

To make it easy to vote party 
ticket, many States adopted the party 
colum} But see how the Australian 

illot has grown in the process. From 
a slip of paper two inches by four, it 
is now become a sheet twenty-t> ‘ee 
inches by nineteen. Instead of convain- 


fe contains forty-six. 
There is one great 


ing two names, it 


pointive, not an elective, system. If we 

yntrol the party committee, then we 
nave a true elective system and real 
party government. 

But about all most of us do is to go 
and vote. If we do, we feel we have 
done a duty. It is like going to church. 
And if, by any chance, we have taken 
the trouble to go to the primaries, why, 
that is like going to two church services 
on one Sunday. Most of us leave it to 
the party organization to load the gun 
which, on election day, we shoot. Most 
of us shoot straight—that is, most of 
us vote for all the candidates, for large 
offices and small, nominated by our 





objection to this party- 
column ballot. If you 
want to vote a non 
partisan or a_ split 
ticket you have to make 
crosses in as many dif- 
ferent columns as there 
are parties for whose 
candidates you wish to 
vote. Your ballot looks 
like a cross-stitch pat- 
tern, and you run the 
risk of making mis- 
takes and having your 
vote miscounted. 


y aeee are the wea- 
pons with which 
we fight our political 
battle. When you 
vote the Massachusetts 
type, marking your 
ballot is like shooting 
an single shot. When 
you mark the last type, 
it is like pressing the 
trigger of the Brown- 
ing gun, and with one 
cross you vote for 
forty-six candidates. 
That is shooting. 

But do we vote? We 
mark our ballots, it is 
true, but who puts the 
names upon the bal- 
lots? The primary or 
the caucus? But when 
we attended the pri- 
mary or caucus, we 
found the ballot there. 
Who prepared that for 
us? 








Someone must have oS 
found the candidates 
for the offices. Some- 
one must have circu- 
lated the petitions. Who? The party 
committee—the organization in our 
party, the machine in the other fellow’s 
party. 

Really what is it we do when we vote, 
either in the primary or the elections? 
We register the choice which someone 
else has made for us. Most of us are 
good party men. At registration in 
New York, eighty percent of the voters 
indicate their party affiliations; ninety 
percent in California, ninety-five per- 
cent in Oregon. Most of us vote the 
straight party ticket. 

Party government is _ necessary. 
Parties are not necessary evils, but 
may be excellent instruments for ex- 
pressing the popular will. Parties are 
good or bad instruments of government 
in proportion to the control which the 
members of the party exercise over 
them. 

If we leave it to our party committee 
to pick our candidate, we but register 
their choice. We really have an ap- 
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party. The joke of it is that we do not 
know for whom we are voting. Of 
course we know for whom we vote for 
president or for governor, generally for 
United States Senator and Gongress- 
man, ‘but below that there comes a No- 
man’s Land. I will wager that not 
more than ten percent of the readers 
of this article know the name of their 
secretary of state or attorney general; 
that not more than five percent know 
the name of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. I do not believe that 
more than thirty percent of you know 
the name of the state senator from your 
district. 

There was once a man who felt he 
could only vote for governor because he 
said he knew the other Republican can- 
didates and they were rascals and he 
did not know the Democratic candidates 
but feared that they might be rascals, 
too. Hence he could not vote. We are 
not like that. We shoot the whole 
charge—and in it are many duds. 


. a 
ma a/ 
Ogg Zr 


IN 1970—IF BERGDOLL LIVES 


T is in the nomination of these duds 

that a corrupt party organizatior 
has its chance. The organization picks 
good candidates for the top-liners, but 
below, for the inhabitants of No-man’s 
Land—stop, look, listen. There they 
have put the men who share with the 
governor much of the executive power 
men who have the voice in determining 
where the State funds shall be depos 
ited, who pass upon contracts and have 
the distribution of lucrative offices and 
the picking of luscious plums. 

The state superintendent of publi 
instruction is an honorable office of 
great educational importance. But the 
State superintendent 
of public instruction 
also has great weight 
in awarding contracts 
for the text-books for 
the grammar schools 


throughout the State 
and the purchase of 
supplies. Did you 


vote for him at the last 
election? Who is he? 
Or rather whose man 
is he? Our’s or the 
machine’s? 

But this is not all we 
try to do with our bal 
lots. We are not sat 
isfied with simply 
electing officers. We 
try to make the laws. 
Direct legislation 
through the initiative 
and referendum puts 
on the ballot many 
laws on which we have 
to express an opinion. 
Take a_ recent ballot 
from California. It is 
twenty-three inches by 
thirty-six. We have 
to vote for thirty-four 
officers, picking them 
from a list of eighty- 
five names, and we 
sannot vote a party 
column. Then on the 
right-hand side there 
are forty-eight legisla- 
tive propositions sub- 
mitted to us. Just 
think of it. We re- 
member our high school 
examinations and our 
college tests. This 
beats them all. In from 
three to five minutes 
we have to express 2 
preference for thirty-four candidates 
and on forty-eight measures. That is 
more than any teacher ever dared ask 
of us. David slew Goliath with a pebble. 
We are asked to smother Giant Misrule 
—with a bed quilt! 





OW do we do it? We vote for the 

party candidates for officers and 
then something called electoral fatigue 
gets in its work and we either vote “No” 
or, what is worse, do not vote at all, on 
the legislative propositions. If we do 
not vote on the legislative propositions, 
and the majority of us do not, someone 
else will and we get government by 
minority. 

Let us get down to statistic: Take 
the Massachusetts ballot of 1915, re- 
ferred to previously. In that year the 
population of Massachusetts was 3,693,- 
000. The number of legal voters was 
775,000 or 23 percent of the population. 
Only 82 percent, or 638,000, of the legal 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Lucky Punch 


The Most Time-honored of Ring Alibis Cannot Stand Up Under a Close 
Examination of the Winning Blows of Boxing History 


punch.” This is a not in- 

frequent alibi for an ex- 
champion prizefighter after he comes 
out of the anesthetic that is admin- 
istered with a five-ounce glove. The 
alibi is more frequent with the beaten 
pork-and-beaner than it is with the 
greater boxers, because when you sit 
back and look them over not many 
championships were decided by what 
might pass as a lucky punch. 

There has been one historic swat that 
might pass as a lucky punch without 
challenge. That was the blow that 
dropped Jack Dempsey, not the current 
champion and moving picture artist, 
but the great Jack Dempsey of an elder 
and a better day in Fistiana, the great 
Nonpareil himself. Le Blanche, the 
Marine, dropped him with a pivot blow, 
and since that time the pivot blow has 
been under the ban of the various box- 
ing commissions, not because it was 
foul in any way but because it was 
unusual, unscientific, and above all be- 
cause it stopped the Nonpareil at the 
zenith of his career. 

There is one chance in a thousand of 
the pivot blow landing in a vital spot. 
The man who delivers it is backing up, 
then he suddenly whirls around, swing- 
ing his fist as he does so with the arm 
extended. If the fist lands it has about 
twice as much behind it as a straight 
punch. If it lands on the jaw it will 
bring down a mastodon. It was with 
this blow that Le Blanche felled Jack 
Dempsey, the Nonpareil, and because 
there was nothing in the rules book 
against the blow then it was admitted 
as being legal. 

I can recall once when I was nine 
that I used the pivot blow and was 
about as lucky with it as was Le 
Blanche. My antagonist in this back- 
lot bout was Izzy Levinsky, and Izzy 
was deceptive and had a lot of native 
science with which he was marring my 
youthful pulchritude until I was con- 
vineed that I was in for two beatings, 
one from Izzy and later a parental chas- 
tisement for getting embroiled with 
Izzy. I was backing away— 
with the intention of doing no 
more battling that afternoon, I 
am afraid—when swung all 
the way around and let the right 
go. It caught Izzy on his nose, 
and it was Izzy instead of I who 
decided that there would be no 
more fighting that afternoon. 

Once a_ pork-and-beaner 
dropped a man with the pivot 
blow in a New York club and 
they disqualified him for foul- 
ing. They were highly indig- 
nant about it, too. I fail to see 
why. 


é ‘H' caught me with a lucky 


UT aside from the pivot blow 
in the Dempsey-Le Blanche 
bout, I do not know of any 
knockout that could be attrib- 
uted to a lucky punch. They 
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By H°. O. McGeehan 


The great apology of the 
ring can't endure the light 
of investigation. Cham- 
pionship titles have always 
gone to the better man— 
with one possible exception 
that proved the rule, de- 
clares Mr. McGeehan. Only 
once in boxing history has 
a pivot blow —the blind, 
turnaround punch that 
lands with the foree of a 
triphammer if it lands any- 
where—settled a title and 
laid out the man who was 
an odds-on favorite 


offered the lucky punch alibi for the 
defeat of Corbett by Fitzsimmons at 
Carson. But was that solar plexus 
blow a lucky punch? 

It is true that Corbett was beating 
Fitzsimmons scientifically and surely 
when Fitzsimmons finally sent in a sud- 
den, unexpected body blow, and it was 
all over. But that was hardly luck. 
Blinded and baffled at the start by the 
cleverest of the heavyweights, Fitz- 
simmons was always watching and 
waiting grimly for just the opportunity 
that came. It was not chance then. It 
was Corbett’s carelessness that left the 
opening. The blow was premeditated 
and watched for from the start. Where 
could chance enter there? 

Immeciately there was much talk 
about the newly-discovered solar plexus 
blow. But it was nothing new at all. 
They used to have it years before Cor- 
bett and Fitzsimmons were born, only 
they called it simply a body blow. But 
because it happened to be the punch 
that won a championship in one of the 
most dramatic bouts in the history of 





the ring they treated it as a new dis- 
covery. 

In one of the Ketchel-Papke bouts in 
California in which Ketchel was de- 
feated, the alibi of a lucky punch was 
advanced for Ketchel and almost sus- 
tained. Papke caught Ketchel a blow 
over the eye, paralyzing his optic nerves 
and blinding him. The rest, of course, 
was easy. Papke knocked out Ketchel 
But was even that a lucky punch? It 
was Ketchel’s custom to fly out of his 
ccrner and beat the other fellow to the 
punch—a punch that would land any- 
where and which carried a knockout 
wherever it might land. This time 
Papke beat him to it. 

After that Ketchel came back in an- 
other bout and beat Papke to a stand- 
still. Ketchel was the better man ab- 
solutely. But even so, it is hardly fair 
to call the punch that beat him a lucky 
punch. The element of luck does not 
figure to any great extent in the ring. 
What might seem luck has been created 
by superior cunning on the part of one 
of the men. 


Most championship bouts, especially 
rn between heavyweights, have been 
too one-sided to allow the excuse of the 
lucky punch. Take the Sullivan-Cor- 
bett fight. The most celebrated of all 
ring gladiators, John L., was beaten 
before he entered the ring—not in open 
fight, but by his own way of living. 
There was little talk of a return match 
there. Corbett, the man who brought 
a new technique into the prize-ring 
game, was admitted the superior—after 
the fight. Before the fight the betting 
was five to one on John L. and the old 
school. 

There was no lucky punch at Reno 
when Jack Johnson toyed with the shell 
of a man that was James J. Jeffries, 
retired heavyweight champion. Nor 
was the lucky punch in evidence at 
Havana where what had been Jack 
Johnson wilted before the bulk and 
vigor of Jess Willard. Again at Toledo 
there was no lucky punch when Jack 
Dempsey beat Willard into submission 
with a quick and savage attack 
of blows. 

Still there are those who 
maintain that Willard might 
have won if he had not been 
over-confident and had not left 
himself open to the first two 
punches. But these were not 
lucky punches, unless all of the 
punches that Dempsey has de- 
livered in his brief and punch- 
iferous career are lucky 
punches. He battles that way. 
He watches for the opening and 
then whips home a blow that 
has been compared quite favor- 
ably with the punches of Fitz- 
simmons. 

In London, Beckett, dropped 
by Carpentier, mumbled that it 
was a lucky punch as soon as 
he had recovered consciousness 
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enough to imble. But Carpentier 
made it appea juite the contrary. 
He explai: that it was elementary, 
n fact. He feinted with his left 
and played for the body until Beckett 
lowered his guard, then he sent the 
right to the jaw. The average ring 
bout is won by just those tactics. If 


the en over Beckett was a 
mtg Be uck 
} 


ng bouts have een just 


delivered by Willie Ritchie that took 
the title away from Wolgas Cer- 
tainly Wolgast seemed to be giving 
Ritchie something of a beating when 
Ritchie caught him flush on the jaw 
with a punch that sent him spinning. 


While he was reeling : 
Wolgast Ritchie twice and 
championship passed. 


fouled 


Ritchie afterward lost the champion- 
"Fred 
close 
1e of 

the 
ause 


ship to Fred Welsh, later Captain 
Welsh of the Sanitary Corps, on a 
decision in London. Welsh was ot 
the greatest defensive fighters in 
game, and he clung to the title bec 


mat- 
then ninety percent of the 
sheer luck. 

Some claim that it was a lucky punch 


nd ready to drop 


the 


of that for some years. Then along 
came Benny Leonard, a harder puncher 
and a better and more aggressive boxer. 
He found his way through Welsh’s 
hitherto impenetrable’ def and 
again the title passed 








R E-M = rc HING fighters would be 

sim ly to prove the fallacy of the 
lucky asad alibi. There is only one 
instance of a fighter coming back and 
beating man who dropped him with 
a lucky punch. That was Stanley 
Ketchel. He did beat Papke afterward 
several times. But even this demon- 
strates nothing about lucky punches. 
Ketchel was beaten to the punch once 
and learned his lesson. Afterward he 
beat Papke to the punch 

Aside from the Ketchel case I cannot 
instance of a ring gladiator 
back afterward and offered 
y evidence that the punch that beat 
him was a lucky one. I understand that 
Jess Willard is anxious to attempt 
something of this sort, and no doubt 
he will get the opportunity. 








recall any 


who came 


Certainly Willard will not underrate 
Dempsey’s hitting ability when—and if 

-they meet again. But Dempsey as 
a ring man will be even more formid- 
able then, for he will have the confi- 
dence that goes with the championship, 
while Willard will be haunted by dis- 
quieting memories of that blazing hot 
July day at Toledo. 

Luck sometimes seems a_ universal 
nyth. They tell the story of the pros- 
pector who was kicked over a cliff by a 
burro and recovered consciousness to 
find that he was reclining on a placer 
mine with millions in sight. This is 
cited as a case of sheer luck. But it 
must be considered that the prospector 
had to spar around that desert with the 
burro before he could get set to have 
himself kicked into a fortune. 

But we are considering the prize-ring. 
In that particular game I'll bet my 
money on the man who can sock and 
keep himself from being socked against 
the owner of all the rabbits’ feet in the 
world. Luck never held a Queensberry 
title and probably never will. 


Civil Service and the Ex-service Man 


Thousands of Yanks Who Were on Uncle Sam’s War-time Pay Roll 
Are Still Bread-winning Under the Same Boss 


Was 


TILL in the service—but in the Gov- 
ernment civil service, if you please 
—15,750 former soldiers and sail- 


throughout t ie! 


ors are on deta 








nd breadth of the land 

keeping record yf government 
ce, helping to uidate the nat 

wal contract i pu ting tovethe r the 
its of the 1920 cer us, Opening up 
igating draining nn Cx 
ent land, eking all th val 
overnment department doing 

that needs to be done arou 

tional household. 
{t reminds a person of old times 


vander through some 
uilding and hear a head clerk s 
out the 


Governme 


nent 


hout 


never-to-be-forgotten “Snap 


. | 
nto it. Many a sedate and settled 


bureau 
ruffled 


for-the-ages Government 
had its papers and its calm 
cently as the thousands of men 
their hitch in the 
walked in under civil service to o 
lesks in just about the same mar 
as they would take trenches. “T 
hurl papers t 
throwing 

d out as if they were always aft 
German,” bitterly lamented one 
timer about to be retired to make 
for the new blood. 

The number of ex-service men w 


who di 
Army or the Navy 


has 


re- 








around as if they were 
Mills bombs and they chase in 


era 
old- 


way 


ork- 


ng for the Government is going to in- 


rease steadily. With 75,000 who | 
asked civil service jobs, 60,000 who } 
passed the examinations and 40,000 
have been certified for appointmen 

just a question of time before 
15,750 ex-service folk now detailed 
luty with the Government. will 


doubled and trebled and perhaps qu 
rupled. 
Many amendments looking tow 


civil service jobs for ex-service 
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By J.W. Rixey Smith 


ton spondent of THe AMerican Lection WREKLY 


and women and their dependents have 

n added to the civil service laws. 
Five such amendments and two execu- 
tive orders of the President have been 
instrumental in opening the gates of 
Government service as wide as possible 
to the ex-service man. 

One amendment estal amen 
ence for all honorably di: 


pre fer- 
arge d sol 


liers, sailors and marines, wives of 
disabled men and widows of service 
men in appointments to certain posi- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 


ee tebe ws amendment provides for 
i the re-instatement of all civil serv- 
ice employes who went to war. An- 
other restores to their place on the 
civil service eligibility list all those who 
lost their civil service status by reason 
of joining the military or naval force 

A fourth amendment makes it pos- 
ible for a disabled ex-service man to 
told a civil service position in spite of 
is disability upon the certification of 

Federal l 





{ Soard for Vocational Edu- 
cation that he has been trained for and 
is capable of performing the work. 

The fifth and last amendment pro 
vides that, instead of the percentage of 

enty required to be made on the reg- 
ular civil service examinations, a per- 
centage of sixty-five made by ex-service 
persons shall result not only in their 
passing but in their being placed on the 
civil service eligibility list above all 
others regardless of the marks made. 

Of the two executive orders of the 
President on the subject of civil service 
and the ex-service man, one provides 
for the reinstatement, within five years 
of an honorable discharge, of those who 
h positions before the war in the 
competitive classified service, and the 
other extends civil service preference 





regulations to all postmasterships of 
the first, second and third classes. 

Despite the fact that 60,000 war vet 
erans are on the civil service eligibility 
list and that these changes have been 
made in the law in their interest, only 
15,750, as has been said, have so far 
received civil service appointments. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
first and most obvious is that there 
have not as yet been 60,000 vacancies. 

The second is that the law requires 
that in the making of civil service ap 
pointments the names of the three high- 
est eligibles shall be submitted to the 
department head. 


ein the name of an ex-service 
man is submitted along with the 
names of two other persons who have 
made the highest marks of any civilians 
taking the examination, the department 
head may choose either the ex-service 
man or one of the other two eligibles 
for the position. Thus, all of the Con- 
gressional amendments and preference 
talk notwithstanding, the civil service 
job for the ex-service man depends in 
a great measure upon the department 
heads of the Government. 

Salaries in the civil service vary 
greatly. The average departmental po- 
sition in Washington pays anywhere 
from $1,200 to $3,500 a year while many 
civil service positions in the work of 
the different departments throughout 
the country pay as low as $500 a year 
with quarters and mount as high as 
$5,000 a year. All salaries under $2,500 
carry a yearly bonus of $240. 

Information as to how to get a place 
in the civil service may be procured 
from the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the post office or 
custom house in any city. 
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As Others S 





“French girls too much paint, 
American girls never paint” 


HEN a woman goes from her 
/ country to another one, be- 
dines 


fore she sees anything 
will notice how other women dress and 
what they look like. 

I did not fail in this, and I have been 
busy for a while, making comparisons 
between French and American dresses. 

Fashions here are about the same 
as in France, only six months late. 
When I arrived here last year I was 
already wearing short gowns with ruf- 
fles and short sleeves, and I was sur- 
prised to see American women wear- 
ing long skirts and long bell sleeves. 
Later on, by Christmas, they were 
adopting the style of dresses I was 
wearing since spring—short gowns, 
ruffles and short sleeves. 

The first day I went in town, I 
dressed, like we all dress in France 
when we go in streets or shopping, with 
a plain but well made navy blue tailor 
suit. When I got to the main street I 
realized how the crowd of women were 
dressed so different! I have never 
seen, in the street, such exposition of 
satin, silk, laces and bright and deli- 
cate colors! 

All what we only wear in theatres, 
receptions and parties was right there 
in the street! I could not find anyone 
with a plain woolen dress like mine 
All of them were dressed in flimsy 
clinging material just as if they were 
going to the opera! I guess it is due, 
for a big part, to the climate, which is 
so very warm here in California in 
summer. 

I have been surprised to see how 
American women seem to be all dressed 
with the same idea. They almost al- 
ways buy their clothes ready made. 
The colors, the trimmings, the materi- 
als may change, but the idea is the 
same. It fits some of them and they 
look charming, but not all, and they 
all look to be dressed by the same dress- 
maker. 


V OST usually the French woman 
4 will dress plain, in the streets, 
or at least it will look plain. The ma- 
terial of her dress might be beautiful 
but of a soft dull color. There won't 
be excess of lace and silk; it won’t look 
exactly like a fashion plate, but accord- 
ing to her shape, her size and also her 
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ee Us — II. Our Clothes 


Further Experiences of the French Bride 
of an American Soldier 
By the Author of “S 


Vilustrations b 
personality without, of course, forget- 
ting the latest style and, most impor- 
tant, will always be different. 

I often think that there is always 





omething to make a woman more at- 
tractive if she knows exactly what fits 
her. What is pretty for a slender one 
cannot fit a stout one and vice-versa. 
All women ought to know themselves 
thoroughly and dress according to their 
own self and not like Mrs. So and So 
just because this lady dresses nice. No 
one of us is alike. I have often seen 
stout women wearing plaid material 
and slender striped material. 
This is an absolute absence of good 
taste. The plaid will make somebody 
stout stouter and the stripes will make 
look more slender the slender one. 
Everybody knows that, and yet I see 
that mistake every day. 

When a new fad comes in style, 
women are anxious to be the ones who 
get it the quickest. Some of them are 
charming with it, and some ridiculous. 
I do not mean that there is no ridicu- 
lous women in France. There are 
many, but not in so great number. 

French women are born with the 
knowledge of dressing. If a new 
caprice comes in the fashion they won’t 
adopt it if it does not match exactly 
their shape, complexion and personal- 
ity. In a word, they seek in clothes, 
not to be absolutely like a fashion pa- 
per, but to render themselves more 


ones 


charming and attractive. 


This 1s Americal” 


\ Va 
Almost all classes of women in 
France have the right sense in choos- 
ing their cloth If they cannot af 
ford to eautiful material, they 
will buy a it the style of 
t] dress¢ vs be nice and 





yroud to have been one of 





I am very 
them) working as bookkeepers o1 
nographers in offices who are making 
their own dresses and hats at night at 
home. 


W°* used to make them all the time 
without patterns, just picking 
up ideas in streets or from the win- 
dows of department Here in 
America I still make my own clothes 
and could never feel comfortable in 
ready made ones that I happened to 
buy when I arrived. I am here ina 
town of southern California and _ it 
seems that all women have the moving 
pictures mania. Thousands of girls 
are working in the movies, several 
thousands would like to work in the 
movies and all of them dream to become 
a star! Is it from this ambition that 
so many of them have such a liking for 
the makeup? 

When I was in France American 
boys used to come to me and say: 
“French girls too much paint, Ameri- 
can girls never paint.” I would not 
have dared to bring over the smallest 


(Cont page 17) 


stores 









DeArT on 
VALENTINE 


They all look iv be dressed by the same dressmaker 
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EDITORIAL 


( l ciate ourselves together jor the following 


For God and 
Constitution of the United States 


purposes: To uphold and defend the 
tintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 


of America to rn 

hundred pe ¢ lmericanism; to preserve the memories and dents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the r nity, state and nation: to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes yen the masses: to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good ll on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the p ples of ustice, fr jom and democracy; to consecrate 
and san 7 c adeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.— 
nln to the onstitution of the American Legion 





Weighing the Values 
Telegrams signed by thirty-four property owners in 
the wealthy and exclusive Christmas Lake district, pro- 


testing the leasing of Radisson Inn to the United States 
Public Health Service for a tuberculosis sanitorium for 
disabled soldiers, were sent last night to the surgeon 
general's and treasury departments as a result of an in- 
dignation meeting held at the Athletic Club.—Min- 
NEU POLls Tribune. 


TAR\ ATION ind disease still stalk in wide see- 
tions of ° urope. Winter comes on while millions 

f undernourished and poverty-stricken people wait 
ielplessly for the snows which will bring suffering and 
leath into almost every household. In even the more 
‘ortunate countries there is a dirge of misery as cold 
veather 
But appare ntly there Was no specter of europe 's 
sorrow In a warm and brilliantly ighted Minneapolis 
Athletic C during the indignation meeting in which 
omfort: ‘ble. shuddered at the prospect 
f becoming neighbors to those broken men who helped 
from the 


nears. 


well-fed folk 


isolate world peril in Europe and kept it 
threshold of Minneapolis and the rest of the United 
States. 

Medical authorities agree that a tuberculosis s:ina- 


is not a menace to the 
But it seems true 
and self- 


torium, prope > candies ‘ted, 
health of any adjoining community. 
unfortunate Ly that the sense of brotherhood 
sacrificing charity can only develop in the immediate 
presence of calamity. Rich and poor, proud and hum- 
ble, found themselves kin in the cellars of Rheims and 
Lens while their homes were tumbling into ruins from 
shellfire. And during the influenza epidemic in the 
United Stati death was touching his victims 
with indiscriminate hand, the Golden Rule was ex- 
alted in our national fortitude. ' 

The good people of Christmas Lake are concerned 
lest the sanatorium for soldiers cause alowering of prop- 
erty values. But do they consider what they should 
lose in moral values by rejecting the creed of the Sa- 


s, whet 


maritan? 
Property vs. Human Rights 
EFORE adjourning, early this summer, Congress 


passed a law which in effect gave the railroads a 
bonus of $745,000,000 as partial compensation for 
alleged losses sustained after the Federal{Government 
had drafted the railroads for its own uses in wartime. 

When Uncle Sam drafted the railroads, he said to 
them: “Boys, you shall not lose anything by this. I 
have figured out just what you were able to earn in the 
three most prosperous years of your history, and while 
you are working for me I guarantee that you shall get 

early the same amount as you have been getting. In 

ise the railroad receipts are insufficient to provide this 
return for you, I will dig down in my treasury and make 
up the difference.” 

Unele Sam has had to “dig down.” The $745,000,- 
(00 bonus is the amount he has had to take out of the 
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treasury in order to make 


money raised by taxation 
good his promise to the railroads 

The taking of the $745,000,000 from the United 
States treasury to meet the deficit in earnings tells only 
a part of the story of what Uncle Sam did for the drafted 
railroads before and after giving them their honorable 
discharges. Altogether, during the twenty-six months 
period of Federal control, he expended from public 
funds $1,886,332,885 for the benefit of the roads, 
according to the final report of Walker D. Hines, the 
Government’s Director General of Railroads. And the 
Government does not intend to stop yet. It purposes 
to pay perhaps an additional half billion dollars to the 
railroads under its guarantee of earnings and other 
enormous sums in settlement of special elaims—elaims 
which will undoubtedly be considered by Congress with 
that impeccable solicitude which it has shown in the 
past in dealing with property compensation claims 
arising out of the war. 

The railroad bonus is only one of many things which 
remind us constantly that Congress has failed to com- 
pensate the 5,000,000 men that were as necessary as 
the railroads in winning the war. Unele Sam did not 
enter into an iron-clad contract with these 5,000,000 
men to make good any part of their losses. But the 
moral obligation was acknowledged from the housetops 
while the great conflagration was on and the regiments 
were hurrying eastward toward the flames. That moral 
obligation is so heavy that it will continue to burden the 
nation’s conscience until it is met. With the precedent 
set by Congress, itself, in providing the huge bonus for 
the railroads, the issue will be clear when the veterans 
renew their claim in Congress. That issue is, will 
human rights be held as sacred as property rights? 


“Our Boys” 


No small number of participants in the inestimabl 
service suffered no physical or other imjury, but, on the 
contrary, gained in point of worldly advantage and by an 
experience which is of priceless value to themsclves and 
their descendants; these need neither pension nor bonus, 
and the best of them (far th » would belt 
want none and resent the offer as an affront to their ma 
hood The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nenr 


York. 


majority, we 


JASSING over as wholly incapable of explanation 
] the statement that any considerable number of 
service men “gained in point of worldly advantage” 
during their time in uniform, this magazine desires only 
to point out that the greatest affront which anyone 
ean offer an ex-soldier or an ex-sailor is to talk to or 
about him with the air of smug, self-sufficient patron- 
age which characterizes the above quotation. 


Where is the Stogie? 

A S long as desert nomenclature holds out and the 
A Orient retains its fascination, America probably 
will remain true to its tobacco love, the cigarette. 
Plutocraticold gentlemen living aPPtet  e l ‘tirement 
of clubs in these changed times may still smoke Havana 
perfectos, scenting in their smoke the smell of burning 
bond coupons. The passing of the five-cent cigar, 
however, has robbed America of one of its dearest 
traditions. But an even higher note of national tragedy 
is sounded in the passing of the stogie, that barometer 
of democracy. Trade reports say stogie rollers are 
turning to the more profitable work of making the 
nouveau riche cigars, for which there exists an inex- 
haustible demand at the present increased prices. What 
will happen if France has to burn all her briar trees for 
fire wood this winter? 
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t If the soldier had said, ““No use my shooting—my bullet won’t win the war,” he would 
r have been a traitor. 
If the citizen says, “No use my voting—my ballot won't win the election,” what ts he ? 
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BURSTS and DUDS 





Payment is made for original material suitable for Bursts and Duds. 
Address Editor, 


self-addressed envelope. 


The Better Part of Valor 
Mr. Slow (at the wheel): “Don’t 
you feel a little chilly? Don’t you think 
you’d better have something around 
you?” 
Miss Speed: “Well, 
we get a little further 
country, anyway.” 


wait till 
into the 


let’s 
out 


Handicap of Age 

Pettish Father: “I don’t see any rea- 
son why you should wear those one- 
piece bathing suits. Thirty years ago 
women never did.” 

Petted Daughter: “But, dad, you 
must remember your eyesight isn’t as 
good as it was thirty years ago.” 


Balky Pegasus 

An attendant, perspiring freely from 
sundry trips to the flying field to carry 
gas and oil for the planes, had reached 
the end of his patience. Each trip he 
had been delayed by inquisitive per- 
sons who bombarded him with Foolish 
Questions, Nos. 1-1000, inclusive. Fi- 
nally an old lady stopped him: 

“Young man,” she said, “what do you 
do when a machine gets up in the air 
and runs out of gasoline?” 

“Confidentially, ma’am,” he replied, 
“that’s just what’s happened now. 
There’s a couple of them stalled up 
there and we’ve got to take gas up in 
the emergency balloon to bring them 
down.” 


Unwarranted Gaiety 

It was in January, 1919, when every- 
body in France was getting disgusted 
with all wars in general and their pri- 
vate one in particular. A colored sol- 
dier, engaged in the unheroic task of 
policing the road, was leaning on his 
implement of war—a shovel—reflecting 
on all the disadvantages of being alive, 
when a happy doughboy wearing three 
service chevrons passed, singing at the 
top of his lungs. 

The darky gazed incredulously at the 
soldier and his service chevrons and 
then returned his attention to the land- 
scape. 

“Mah Lawd!” he muttered, “’At man 
done been over heah eighteen months 
and he still know some tune besides 
‘Hark, from de Tomb.’ ” 


Bread Upon the Waters 


“When I was a little child,” the ser- 
geant sweetly addressed his men at the 
end of an exhaustive hour of drill, “I 
had a set of wooden soldiers. There 
was a poor little boy in the neighbor- 
hood and after I had been to Sunday 
school one day and listened to a stirring 
talk on the beauties of charity I was 
softened enough to give them to him. 
Then I wanted them back and cried, but 
my mother said, ‘Don’t cry, Bertie, 
some day you will get your wooden 
soldiers back.’ 

“And, believe 
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me, you lob-sided, 








say 


Unavailable jokes will be returned only when 





accompanied by stamped, 


Bursts and Duds, THt AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, 627 West 43d street, New York City. 
mutton-headed, goofus-brained set of tenant. Now do you think I’d cheat 
certified rolling pins, that day has you?” 


come.” 
She Still Fugits 

“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated the new clerk 
as he looked at the clock for the thir- 
teenth time since the half-hour had 
struck. “I wish I was a kangaroo.” 

“How come?” 

“IT was reading in a book that they 
can jump a whole day at a time.” 


Redeeming Quality 

“Say,” bellowed the shave-tail-who'll- 
never-get-over-it, in the course of an 
argument over the carfare. “You think 
I’d cheat you out of a nickel, do you? 
Do you know who I am? [I'll tell you. 
You know by the cut of my uniform, 
the braid on my sleeves and the insignia 
on my collar that I’m an American of- 
ficer. And you know by the gold bars 
on my shoulders I’m a _ second lieu- 


“Nope,” said the conductor, who used 
to wear two stripes on his right sleeve. 
“You’re too durn frank. Here’s your 
nickel back.” 


Hope Springs Eternal 

“Cheer up,” genially yelled his host 
to the stricken Murphy, who was be- 
ginning to regret keenly ever having 
come on the fishing trip. ‘“Seasickness 
never killed anybody yet.” 

“Is that so,” replied Murphy. “I’m 
sorry to hear ye say that. Sure, the 
hope of dyin’ soon was the only thing 
that was keepin’ me alive.” 


One Bad Feature 


‘Twas a dark and stormy night, and 
the little squad in the front trench was 
darker yet. After a time a creeping 
barrage began to fall and the dusky 
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The very wealthy Fuller-Coynes buy a ton of coal 
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Yanks listened to it with increasing 
anxiety. 

“Ah don’ like dese heah creepin’ bar- 
rages,” muttered one fretfully. 

“Dey’s no wuss dan any odders,” con- 
soled a comrade. 

“Dey’s mo’ nervous-like. Dese creep- 
in’ barrages, dey creeps till dey gets 
right on top o’ you, and den dey jes’ 
nacherally pounces all over you.” 


Friend or Foe? 


In fear and trembling the ex-Yank 
laid down the funny paper of the 
vintage of 1917 and _ betook himself 














A Flag That Lives 


To the Editor: What kind of Amer- 
icanism is it that will condemn a pretty 
and innocent little girl for using the 
American flag as the background and 
life of a patriotic dance? I don’t be- 
lieve our flag should be the musty, in- 
sipid rag of Virginia A. Jennings’s de- 
sire as expressed in her recent letter. 
If it is to be merely a mouldy, moth- 
eaten, cootie-infested drapery on the 
picture of Uncle Jabez—then it is not 
worth fighting for. 

Believe me, folks, that flag is alive, 
else it never would have inspired more 
than one-half-of-one percent Ameri- 
canism, and I think the majority of Le- 
gionnaires will join me in voicing full 
approval of little Miss Angie Allen and 
her flag dance. 

ig H. R. TAYLor 
Cincinnati, O. 


Naval Memories 

To the Editor: In answer to Ex-Gob 
Speck’s request for suggestions for im- 
proving the Navy, I should say that the 
following things would have to be 
thrown over the side before they would 
get me on a transport again: Mid- 
watches; stew for breakfast; holy- 
stones; headcheese; yeomen; side-clean- 
ing in cold weather; wieners; ensigns; 
chipping hammers; “turn to”; all bugle 
calls except “chow,” “liberty” and “pay 
call’; carrying small stores; sight set- 
ting drills; general quarters and phar- 
macists’ mates, third class. 

EpWARD C. PoLson, 
Ex-sight Setter, U. S. S. Aeolus 

Nyack, N. Y. 


Faith in His Buddies 


To the Editor: In reading the Voice 
of the Legion I noticed some comments 
on the “like-hell-I-will” spirit ex- 
pressed in a poem speculating on who 
would be who in any future war. This 
feeling, I am sure, is merely external 
and is caused by the present attitude of 
the public toward the Army and the 
service man. Recently I heard a cer- 
tain party call the service men curs. | 
believe a senator made a statement that 
in the event of another war the ex- 
service man could do it again. 

I think, Comrade Deitsch, that after 
looking at the matter in this light you 
will agree with me that this spirit is 
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THE VOICE 


from the anteroom into the dentist’s 
private lair. First there appeared on 
the scene a pretty assistant who de- 
posited a glass of water, smiled en- 
couragingly and almost made the one- 
time buck believe that, after all, the 
world wasn’t as bad as it seemed. 

Then came the dentist, an arm full 
of forbidding hardware, and deposited 
it all within reach. He grimaced hor- 
ribly and disappeared. The world was 
worse. 

Time crawled. The Yank started to 
imitate it out the side door. But just 
as one foot was on its way to the street 
and safety, the swinging doors began 





“Who comes?” called the former 
Post No. 1, tremulously. “Friend or 
foe?” ° 


To the Last Cent 


Batch: “I'd give everything if I 
was only married.” 

Old Timer: “You're darned right 
you would.” 


Still in the Depths 


Dilly: “That lawyer friend of yours 
doesn’t seem to rise very high.” 

Dally: “No, he’s one of the few that 
prefers to stay on the level.” 





to open again. 
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not deeply rooted in the heart of the 
soldier and: ex-service man. That was 
an amusing poem only and should not 
be taken literally. I have a wife and a 
baby girl but I should do the same stunt 
over again if it should ever be neces- 
sary. 

The service man will still be the serv- 
ice man, the flag waver will be the flag 
waver, the bond buyer will be the bond 
buyer and the slacker the slacker. Dif- 
ferent types of men are bred through 
thousands of generations. They are 
not made over night. So some day, in 
case of trouble, I shall expect to see my 
buddies in uniform again. In the event 
that age prevents, my sons, if I am for- 
tunate enough to have any, will be bud- 
dies to your sons, and they in turn will 
cry, “When do we eat?” even as you 


and I. ; 
N. A. HARRIS 
Jackson, Mich. 


Oakland Tells Los 


To the Editor: The letter of Casey 
Brain in a recent issue, reminds me of 
the story that has been going the rounds 
out here in California. It is said that 
a passenger died on a ship at sea and 
while a sea burial was being made, the 
captain called for some person to say 
a few words in behalf of the departing 
soul. None stepped forward, but the 
silence that followed was broken by a 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
disclaims responsibility for facts 
stated or opinions expressed in this 
department, which is open fo all 
readers for the discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest. The only 
restriction imposed is that, because 
of space demands, no letter may 
exceed two hundred words. 











voice, saying: “Captain, if no one is 
going to use this opportunity to speak, 
I should like to say a few words in 
behalf of Los Angeles.” 

I lived in and about Los Angeles for 
ten years while I was a boy and 
had, of course, nothing to say about it. 

Now I live in Oakland. Here we 
have just about seven days in the year 
as hot as an average day in Los. Be- 
lieve me, it is the real life to get out 
in the morning and wade into work with 
the pep born of a cool, invigorating 
climate. And it doesn’t get any colder 
than in Los Angeles and we don’t get 
as much low fog. Our fog runs above 
us and keeps us cool. The cold winds 
that sweep off the ocean over San Fran- 
cisco are raised by the warm bay and 
go above. 

WALTER R. DuNN. 
Oakland, Cal. 


A Personal Estimate 


To the Editor: Today’s papers carry 
the announcement that F. W. Galbraith, 
Jr., has been elected National Com- 
mander of The American Legion for the 
coming year. In my opinion Colonel 
Galbraith is eminently fitted for this 
high position. He is fearless, efficient, 
honorable, able and a fighter. Through- 
out the Thirty-seventh Division he was 
known as “a fighting old man.” As a 
matter of fact he is not old, but his 
fighting record is on a parity with that 
of any member of the A. E. F. As C. 
O. of the 147th Infantry, Thirty-seventh 
Division, he made a record second to 
none. In addition to handling success- 
fully his outfit in combat, he maintained 
their morale, kept them properly fed, 
equipped and saw that they at all times 
secured the best that was available. 

I joined the Thirty-seventh Division 
as Division Inspector immediately after 
the Armistice and any failure or lack 
of efficiency on his part would have 
come under my observation. He gave 
his men a square deal at all times and 
is so equipped that he can do more for 
the ex-service man than anyone I know. 

Henry J. STITES 
Louisville, Ky. 


More “Most Traveled” Men 


To the Editor: Here is a‘challenge 
to B. T. Y. of Vermillion, S. D., who 
claims he was the most traveled man in 
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the Army. I am a member of Battery 
F, 65th C. A.C. 1 will give you a brief 
outline of our journey: Puget Sound 
forts to Frisco, Panama Canal, 
York, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Havre, Limoges, Chaumont, Toul, 
Nancy, Pont-a-Mousson, Brest, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Kansas City, Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma and Camp Lewis. 
S. C. AUBREY 





Ray, Wash. 


To the Editoi I believe I traveled 
farther than any man in the late war 
from Manila, r I.. to San Francisco, 
7,000 miles; Sa Francisco to Boston, 
3,200; total, 1 200 miles. Enlisted ir 
Boston and sent to France. I traveleé 


l 
} 
I 


13,200 miles in a period of three 
months. roe 
W. F.C. 
Roxwbury, Mass. 
To the Edit I see Mr. B. T. Y 


claiming the belt for being the most 
traveled —s man during the wa 
Watch me bump him. I was in the serv- 
ice just eleven months and easily trav 
eled over 15,000 miles. I crossed the 
United States twice, the pond twice, and 
took a thousand mile sight-seeing trip 
in a 40 hommes side-door pullman. B. 
T. Y. made a monthly average of 800 
‘miles, while I made an average of 1565 
a 

— DALE EALES 
Sumner, Okla. 


Two Views of Immigration 


To the Editoi The cry for imm 
labor comes largely from those 


grant 
100 percent 


who are eager to exploit 
of America’s resources at once. We 
do not need such full development for 
our present population, ar d when such 
100 percent development is complete we 
shall be near the state of semi-exhaus- 
tion of European countries. 

We are constantly confronted with L 
diminishing native birth rate. Many of 
the newly-arrived laborers raise large 
families, knowing that their children 
vill be self-supporting at the age of 
ourteen. The native American father, 
however, wishes to give his children a 
higher standard of education and liv- 
ing, so he can afford only two or three 
children. A little reflection will show 
the danger of our present policy of un- 
restricted immigration. 


F. S. WILSON 
R. D. Evans Post, 
Washington, D. C 


To the Editor: Noting a difference 
in opinions on the present immigration 
situation, I should like to submit my 
theory that an ingress of perhaps ten 
million immigrants of the laboring class 
would act as a jack and raise the entire 
economic personnel of this country. 

To explain, our country has for at 
least a century been one of wonderful 
opportunity and general advancement 
because there has been a constant sup 
ply of cheap common labor, which con- 
tinually increased the number of open- 
ings in each grade higher up on the 
scale and permitted advancement as 
rapidly as a.man qualified for it. 

We have had almost no supply of 
ordinary labor for several years. Con- 
sequently, the majority of men now do- 
ing such work are capable of, and, ac- 
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ording to American standards, are en 
titled to, something a shade _ better. 
Naturally, they are insisting upon and 


obtaining the wages and standards of 


living of the grade they should be fill- 
ing, are working very short hours and 
doing comparatively little work. This 


condition sends up the cost of labor and 
of each article produced, and the high 
cost is multiplied by everyone who has 
anything to do with goods all the way 
up the line. 

If we have a plentiful; cheap supply 
of willing common labor, practically 
every man in the country will be able 
to move up in the scale of employment 





WHO WILL ANSWER? 
To the Editor: What is the trouble 


with the nurse? Why is it that some 
of thepostsdonotseemtowanther? Isit 
because the nurse gave so freely that 
she is the less appreciated? 

I joined my home town post as a 
charter member. A few months later 
when I returned home to live I was 
informed that the meetings were “for 
men only,”’ and that | might attend 
“open meetings.” I hardly think one 
need be a member to attend open meet 
ings. Men who have never been in the 
service are constantly at the meetings 
whether open or otherwise. 

Upon inquiry, I found that some of the 
posts of neighboring towns had made the 
nurses feel that they were not wanted 
San Francisco and Los Angeles make 
their nurses welcome and are proud of 
the large numbers of nurses they have 
in the posts. 

Some men forget that nurses gave 
equally as much as they. The condi 
tions under which we lived were equally 
as hard as theirs. Moreover, many of 
us did not get furloughs or days off 
I put in my time overseas and served 
two years. 

SARA E. MEACHAM. 


Newman, Cal. 











and will be able to continue to obtair 
high wages, and at the same time pro- 
duction will be tremendously increased 
and the cost of production per article 
will fall. The H.C. L. would fall with- 
out reduction of wages of the individ- 
ual, although the general average of 
wages would come down. 

H. M. MitcHe.Lu 
Utica, N. Y. 


Court-martial and Civilian 


To the Editor: Raymond Johnston, 
in a recent number, expresses himself 
scandalized over the power granted by 
Congress to military tribunals to pun- 
ish persons who start a riot in a court 
martial room, because “it is a clear vio 
lation of the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution and our American ideals 
of civil rights.” May I suggest to him 
the following features of the provision: 

All courts have jurisdiction over 
their own precincts. A requisite in 
their conduct is decorum. To main- 
tain decorum a court must have inher- 
ent power to do so. A court-martial 
is a Federal court, and the power con- 
ferred on it by Congress to enforce 
decorum is not merely consonant with 
the American ideal of the dignity of 


stice, but essential to protect the dig- 
ni ity ofa Federal instrument of justice. 
Any court dependent on a separately- 
constituted court to enforce its own 
legitimate procedure would be an 
anomaly, and it was to correct such an 
anomaly that Congress enacted that 
provision. In doing so Congress pro- 
ceeded under the sanction of Section 
VIII of the Constitution “to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court,” and “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government 
of the United States.” 

Persons having business in a court- 
martial may best preserve their own 
interests by conducting themselves 
toward the court as befits American 
ideals of good citizenship and decency. 
The jurisdiction for the court-martial 
to protect its proper functions violates 
no ideal of civil right 

FRANK GEERE 
Maj., C. A. C., U. S. A. 
Fort Williams, Me. 


The Argonne Battle Cloud 


To the Editor: Replying to George 
B. Vaughn’s inquiry concerning the 
mysterious streaks across the sky over 
the Argonne battlefront, I would relate 
that the Rainbow Division, on the morn- 
ing of October 10, 1918, was lying in 
what had at one time been a wood just 
back of Montfaucon. The sky was clear 
except for a few fleecy clouds to the 
northwest. Three airmen came from 
the northwest and passed almost over 
our — continuing on to the 
southeas 

Behind’ each machine was a trail of 
white, which at first sight seemed to be 
smoke resulting from poor engine com- 
bustion but which upon more careful 
observation proved too wide to have 
been caused by smoke. Perhaps the 
strangest thing of all was the fact that 
when the planes reached a certain point 
in the sky the rainbow (sundog) colors 
became distinctly visible. 

The explanation is not difficult. The 
air was almost saturated with moisture 
at the temperature which prevailed at 
that altitude. With the passing of the 
planes, the propeller movements caused 
a strong air current with a lowering of 
the temperature where the current was 
noticeable. With the lowering of the 
temperature, the air became super- 
saturated with moisture, forming a 
small cloud which at that altitude im- 
mediately became snow. This snow 
would give the white appearance noted 
by Mr. Vaughn and would also account 
for the rainbow colors. I am only a 
student of meteorology and not an ex- 
pert and would welcome any criticism 
of my theory. 

Watter H. Neap, 
Ex-Captain, 168th Inf. 
Council Bluffs, la 


{Mr. Nead’s theory is supported by 
another explanation submitted by W. 
P. Montgomery of the Appraisal Sec 
tion of the War Department Claims 
Board, Washington, D. C., and by let 
ters from V. E. Bradley, formerly of 
Truck Co. 7, Twenty-third Engineers, 
and C. R. Finley, of St. Bernard, Ohio, 
formerly of the Third Corps Observa- 
tion Group, G-2, Ke also witnessed the 
phenome ’s NOTE.] 
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OW, to get right down to a dis- 
N cussion of the biggest show in 
the Legion next to the Cleveland 
convention, what is your post going to 
do in the Legion celebration of Armis- 
tice Day when the Victory Medals will 
be presented? I’ve talked with prom- 
inent Legionnaires from a lot of States 
and one and all tell me that their States 
are making elaborate preparations for 
the doings. Every department, includ- 
ing the foreign ones, are going to put 
the celebration across big. 

I know, for instance, that New Or- 
leans Legionnaires are going to stage 
a tremendous night sham battle on 
November 11, and that posts from all 
over the State will attend. It’s going 
to be a two-day celebration, I hear, and 
scenes from foreign countries will be 
staged with the assistance of the re- 
spective consuls and a model French 
village will be reproduced. Then, just 
by way of showing how individual posts 
are taking up the enterprise, they tell 
me that Claude J. Brewster Post of 
Newport, N. H., is all set for a gigantic 
Armistice Day celebration, that Edward 
Peterson Post of Rockport, Mass., will 
put on an entertainment in the town 
hall, and that Bert Hodge Post of Pa- 
latka, Fla., has a presentation ceremony 
on the card. Several posts in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are preparing for an impres- 
sive observance of the occasion and in 
Cuba the Havana Post will take full 
charge of the American celebration of 
Armistice Day. 

Thousands of other posts are plan- 
ning similar shows and in that list 
where does your post stand? Have you 
got your application blanks from the 
recruiting office yet and have your bud- 
dies filled them out and forwarded them 
so as to get their medals in time for 
the doings? Time is getting short now, 
so if you haven’t started the machinery 
moving, go to it. Armistice Day is 
going down into Legion history this 
year as a tremendous event and of 
course you want to be in on it. 

fHow about the new members of your 

post? Are they up on the things the 

Legion stands for? And do all of you 

know exactly the ‘“‘why”’ or “what for” 

you joined? Homer Russell Smith Post 

of Fulton, N. Y., they tell me, read the 

national constitution at a number of 

meetings to clear up all such doubtful 
points. Might take a tip from them, 

if you think anybody is dubious. 


OING to give you a few sidelights 
on the way things are coming 
with the Americanization program the 
Legion is working to put over to 
enlighten the aliens on the aims and 
principles of our country and to develop 
better citizenship all along the line. 
The other day I heard that the Ameri- 
canism Committee of the Department 
of Montana is working out a plan for 
stimulating voting by having each post 
constitute itself a working unit to en 
courage registration and to urge both 
Legionnaires and all other voters to 
ballot in every general and special elec- 
tion. All in an absolutely non-partisan 
way, of course. 
And the Americanism Committee of 
the Kankakee, IIl., Post is conducting 
a school for aliens. And every Legion- 
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naire of Alfred William Leach Post of 
Olympia, Wash., has volunteered to 
undertake the training and education of 
a single foreign-born person who has 
applied for citizenship. And Leslie 
Huddleston Post of Hope, Ark., was the 
host at an “Americanization Banquet” 
to local business men and city leaders 
at which all kinds of municipal im- 
provemerts were discussed. These are 
just sample cases picked up at random 
from all over. The National Ameri- 
canism Codmmission, incidentally, has 
arranged with the Educational Service 
Committee of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. to supply 
Legion posts free of charge with 
Americanism lectures, lantern slides 
and motion pictures dealing with the 
form of government, history and re- 
sources of America. A letter has been 
sent to every post commander explain- 
tng how to book these courses in Ameri- 
canism so if you want to put on an 
Americanism show all you have to do is 
to tell the “skipper” about it. 


‘I've just heard of a splendid thing 
done by Glenside Post in Pennsylvania 
They have made all the service men 
from the town and vicinity who died 
in the war posthumous members of the 
Post as a tribute to their sacrifice 
Your post must know of many buddies 
who would be members and fine mem- 
bers, too, if they were alive 


you all know that the convention 

adopted Past Commander Frank- 
lin D’Olier’s statement on the Legion’s 
attitude in capital-labor controversies 
as our official declaration of neutrality 


in industrial disputes. But how many 
of you recall the exact wording? I 
think it might be just as well to refresh 
all our memories at this time on such 
an important document. So here it: is: 


The American Legion has taken a very posi- 
tive stand that, as an organization it should 
never take any definite part in any disput 
between the employer and the employe, or be- 
twéen capital and labor. This policy shall be 
adhered to strictly by the National organiza- 
tion, State organizations and the posts as 

° here is nothing to prevent the 
individual member, as an individual, from tak- 
ing either side in such a controversy, but 
The American Legion, as an _ organization, 
should not do so 


_There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
If we follow out that policy we will 
never put the Legion in a false positiqn. 

‘Garrett Harris Post of Mellette, S. D., 
has a new motto. It is “One Hundred 
Percent Membership by Christmas.” 
How about it? 


ELL, you posts in small towns, do 
you ever feel as though you’d 
like to raise some francs for the treas- 
ury? I reckon you do. So by way of a 
hint on how to do it, we’ll take the case 
of Amador Post of Jackson, Cal., which 
had fess than $50 in its till last June 
and needed the coin badly to meet ex- 
penses for the rest of the year. Get 
together and hustle, they said seemed 
to be the only hope, so they got together 
and hustled. They held a celebration 
at a nearby picnic park that included 
a parade, a flag raising, baseball, box- 
ing, a merry-go-round and dancing, and 
when it was all over and the expenses 
were paid they had pretty near $1,000 
in bank. That’s how one small post 
did it and you can do the same, for a 
whole host of other posts are raising 
money in ways like this. Winter’s com- 
ing on, when, of course, a picnic cele- 
bration like the California post’s won’t 
be in season, but “January Jazz” will 
find you any number of other things 
such as minstrel shows, boxing bouts, 
and dances that will bring in the need- 
ful. Just take a glance through the 
columns of “Carrying On” if you’re 
gunning for ideas on how to fill the old 
stocking. 


CARRYING ON 


What is your Post doing? 


Tell The American Legion News Service, 


627 West 43d Street, New York City. 


PURING a recent membership drive in the 
- Department of Connecticut a tailor of 
Hartford offered two suits free, one to the fat- 
test man and one to the thinnest man of Rau- 
Locke Post. The choice was decided by vot- 
ing on circulars which the tailor mailed to mem 
bers of the Legion and ex-service men in 
Hartford. The circulars advertised the mem 
bership drive and urged ex-service men to join 
the Legion. 

Representatives of the G. A. R., United 
Spanish War Veterans and .The American 
Legion, meeting recently in Indianapolis, 
pledged the three bodies to a common creed 
of loyalty and patriotism to the country and 
to co-operation for the interests of all ex- 
service men. The representatives of the three 
service organizations were C. E. Adams, past 
commander in chief of the G. A. R. of Omaha, 


Neb.; Thomas J. Cunningham, quartermaster- 
general of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Seattle, Wash.; and Dr. T. Victor Keene 
member of the National Executive Committee 
of on American Legion, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Kansas’ Oldest and Youngest 
Atts= long investigation, Kansas members 

of the Legion believe that they have 
found the oldest and youngest Legionnaires in 
the State. Col. Ezra B. Fuller, member of the 
Leavenworth Post, is seventy-one years old 
and has four wars to his credit—the Civil. 
Indian, Spanish-American and World Wars 
He is still on duty at the Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth. James W. Weed, of Lawrence. 
had just passed his fourteenth birthday when 
the United States entered the war and a year 
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Three New National Officers 


TIVIE handling of the Legion's s will 
T shir: e to b lin ‘od R t H 





ments were made at the first 1 Ing 
f the new National Executive Committee of 
Che American Legion, which in Cl - 
ind immediately after the close of tl 
onvention. 4 Committee on Hos} 
ind Voeational Training also was appointed, 
consisting of Abel Davis, Illinois, chairman; 
Dr. T. Victor Keene, A. A. Sprague, Dr. Harry 
Mock, H. H. Raege 


and Robert Marks. The 
majority of this committee have 


served on it 
before. It was voted that two Legionnaires, 
ittend and 





ri 
italization 





to be selected from posts in France. 


report on the convention of the Interallied 
Veterans’ Association in Paris on November 
Ss to which the Legion was invited to send 


representatives 


Peru Joins the Legion 
THE ‘Top of the World” Post, 
sixteen ex-service men In a copper min- 
ing camp at Cerro de Pasco, is the highest in 
the Legion and the first and only unit thus 
far chartered in Peru. “The name ‘Top of the 
World’ was unanimously selected as an ex- 
cellent name for the post due to the fact that 
we are at an altitude of a little more than 
14,500 feet.”’ writes Clyde A. Warne, post 
adjutant Cerro de Pasco is the logic 
meeting place for ex-service men m 
camps in the Central Peru Montana di 
It is the largest camp and town im the district 
including Aroya, Morococha, La Fundicion 
and Casapalca.”” A membership campaig! 
will be conducted soon 


founded by 
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The Funeral of a Department Head 


fa pti ener nc vt Be Rs body 
Elbert 1 


Waid mmander of the De- 

















Legionnaires and other ex-service men 
ot Woodhaven, L.I., find it easy to 
apply for their Victory Medals for the 
countrywide Armistice day celebration. 
They drop into this tent, put up ona 
main thoroughfare by the Woodhaven 
Post, and sign on the dotted line 





Brooklyn Honors a Hero 
;‘ROM now on a public square in Br 
N. Y., bears the name of the war hero 

wh 1 Legion post is calle More than 
attended _ the aedication 


honor of Sgt. Charles W 


king 
OKIVN, 


























Heisser Square in 
Heisser of the Twenty-seventh Division and 
t men of the section who gave their lives in 
W Gold Star lativ at the cere- 
sw presented with badges as a gift of 
‘ Charles W. Heisser Post, 
‘ se activity tl ledication of the 
pr led by a 
rhe Ameri Mat 
Wars, the S) 
Boy 8 sa tl 
g s of tl 
Texas Legionnaires have a real O. D. rest 
1 irea at Corpus Christi, where 
X-s é I 1 their vacations. 
Che I st H. ¢ gg Pos ( k hristi 
ving ag t ide accommodations for 
lexus t ies at cost price, 
= xpres i its appreciation 
gnated Corpus Christi as 
Rest ¢ ind Lea Ar Number One 
t rican Legion of Texas.” 
Fig ~( ‘ f 112 ex-ser 
s the res f week's ar 
em ment off t Argonne 
M I The s is free t 





~ tles hrills No Man's Land 
and miniature naval engagements staged by 
Legion post t Kansas City, Mo., 
raised mo for t nefit of twenty-six 
former servi rien fror Kansas City who were 
gass ind Ww > Is 
Every service man ir town of 2,000 and 
W ius s lled as a mer 
} , < SUT mbers it of 125 


the record of Ed. 











] € @X-S men ients at the 
St Hospit Ix é I ire the pr 
tezees K ] Ww is de ing 
its eff to s mfortabl 

Harry How Post of I I nd 1 

a TY : ee | of the 
re On the program were speeches, 
I 1 concerts and airplane flights The Le 
gion band of Richmond, Ind., providedmusic 


Rings Instead of Buttons 








Peter B. Kyvne, 21 ected state 
historian at the ¢ 
is busy writing ane g. 
drop in at the m f Samuel Sill Post of 
Perris, Cal., of he is a member. He 
idressed a meeting recently 
Watseka, Ill., needs 1 modert 
1 the Legion Post 
yuentiv the impaigns for the two objects 


onventior 





~ahee 
inds time to 








hotel building 


ds a home. Conse- 





mav be combined 

Lee-Bishop Post of Hudson, O., evidently 
is managed by first-rate diplomats. Organ 
veterans of Hudson and Twins 
two towns is al 


ized among the 
burg, jealousy 
layed by alternate mee 

James O’Brien Post of Shelby, O., opened 
ts new clubhouse with a housewarming to the 
town. The clubhouse privileges are open to 
ll members of the G. A. R. free of charge 

Barbara Frietchie Post. of New York City, 
is promoting sociability among its members 
and raising funds to furnish a club house, by 
giving monthly dances in one of the large 
hotels. The affairs have been so successful 
that other metropolitan posts have asked to 
in dances. 


between the 
tings in the two places 





cooperate with the “Barbaras” 
\ statewide basketball tournament will be 
conducted among Legion posts in Indiana this 
winter 
Legionnaires of Watkins, N. Y., will take a 
prominent part in the forthcoming Schuyler 
County drive to get funds for the erection of a 
$50,000 nity house in their city, the 


yu 





county seat 
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The Legion vs. Assistant Secretary Post 


Special Committee Will Seek to Obtain Dismissal of Official Charged 
With Obstructing Alien Deportation Laws 


American Legion, to be appointed 

by the National Commander, F. 
W. Galbraith, Jr., will rest the respon- 
sibility of obtaining the dismissal of 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
as demanded by the Legion’s new Na- 
tional Executive Committee at its first 
meeting in Cleveland on September 30. 

The Executive Committee voted that 
the National Commander should take 
all necessary steps to procure Mr. Post’s 
dismissal at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The members of the special com- 
mittee in whose hands Mr. Galbraith 
will place the performance of this duty 
have not been announced at this writ- 
ing. 

The decision to demand Mr. Post’s 
dismissal was embodied in a_ resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by the com- 
mittee. It declared that the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor “has been guilty of 
obstructing the enforcement of alien de- 
portation laws, and that his continu- 
ance in office constitutes a serious men- 
ace to public security.” 

The resolution was adopted after the 
Executive Committee had heard the re- 
port of a special investigating commit- 
tee which had collected data on Mr. 
Post’s part in the cancellation of de- 
portation warrants against 2,115 aliens. 
The members of this special investi- 
gating committee were: M. K. Gordon, 
of Kentucky, chairman; Wilbur C. 
Hall, of Virginia, and Crampton Har- 
ris, of Alabama. 


U ‘an a special committee of The 


EFORE the appointment of the 

committee charged with the duty 
of obtaining Mr. Post’s dismissal it has 
developed that Mr. Post, in addition to 
shouldering the responsibility for the 
eancellation of deportation warrants, 
had shown himself unaccountably an- 
tagonistic to the aims and principles of 
The American Legion in another mat- 
ter. As Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
in charge of the Department in the ab- 
sence of his superior, William B. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, he had 
refused to permit the Americanism 
Commission of The American Legion to 
obtain the names of all immigrants ar- 
riving at Ellis Island. _ 

Not only has this permission been 
refused in letters bearing Mr. Post’s 
signature, but also, according to the 
Legion officials, the whole correspon- 
dence on this subject which passed be- 
tween Mr. Post and his associates in 
the Department of Labor on the one 
hand, and Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the Americanism Commission on_ the 
other hand, shows a strange unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Department of 
Labor to cooperate with the Legion in 
its work of assisting immigrants to 
establish themselves in the communi- 
ties to which they go after leaving Ellis 
Island. 

The purpose of the Americanism 
Commission, in requesting the names 
of immigrants, was to forward these 
names to loeal posts of the Legion, 
which were to be asked to establish per- 
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sonal friendly relations with the newly 
arrived foreigners. Mr. Post refused 
to permit the Americanism Commission 
to have desk room at Ellis Island or to 
station its representatives there. After 
the permission sought by the Legion 
had been refused, however, special privi- 
leges of the same character were 
granted other organizations, according 
to Mr. Woods. 

The resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee at Cleveland was adopted fol- 
lowing the adoption by the National 
Convention of another resolution which 
reviewed the fact that the previous Na- 
tional Convention at Minneapolis had 
demanded the deportation of aliens 
convicted or interned as enemies of our 
Government and all other aliens advo- 
cating the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force or violence, and that, 
notwithstanding this action and senti- 
ment, many aliens still remain in Amer- 
ica who were convicted or interned as 
enemies of our Government or advocate 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force. This resolution registered “‘em- 
phatic disapproval of the failure and 
neglect of the War Department, the 
Department of Labor and other Federal 
authorities to appreciate the importance 
of the action urged.” 


HE report of the committee which 

investigated Mr. Post’s activities 
cited the provisions of the present im- 
migration law, under which the Secre- 
tary of Labor on his warrant may de- 
port to the country from which they 
came aliens lawfully admitted to this 
country, of the following classes: Those 
who are anarchists; those who believe 
in or advocate the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the 
United States or of all forms of law; 
aliens who disbelieve in or are opposed 
to all organized government; aliens 
who advocate or teach the assassina- 
tion of public officials; aliens who advo- 
cate or teach the unlawful destruction 
of property; aliens who are mem- 
bers of or are affiliated with any organ- 
izatien that entertains a belief in, 
teaches or advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of 
the United States or of all forms of 
law, or that entertains or teaches dis- 
belief in or opposition to all organized 
government, or that advocates the duty, 
necessity or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of officers. 

The committee recited that applica- 
tion for a warrant under this law may 
be made by any person to the Secretary 
of Labor, who, if satisfied that probable 
cause for deportation exists, may issue 
the warrant, which is forwarded to an 
immigration inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. After hearings have 
been held and transcripts of evidence 
obtained, the full findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration are forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of Labor for final decision. 

Mr. Post, the committee reported, was 
in full charge of the Department of 
Labor, during the absence of Mr. Wil- 


son, when the very large number of de- 


portation cases were brought forward 
in the last year. 

The committee also reported that it 
had been informed by Department of 
Justice officials that Mr. Post never 
calls on this department for any addi- 
tional evidence which may have been 
procured subsequent to the arrest of an 
alien, and that the Department of Jus- 
tice not only is not informed of the 
time and place of hearings, but has 
even been denied the right of direct 
cross-examination in pending cases. 
Mr. Post had denied these charges, it 
was stated. 


HEN Mr. Post assumed juris- 
diction,” the committee’s re- 
port said, “there were in the custody of 
the Department about two thousand 
aliens, who had been arrested on war- 
rants procured from the Secretary of 
Labor by the Attorney General and held 
for deportation. 

“Mr. Post set aside departmental 
precedent and took to himself the orig- 
inal and final decision of the cases of 
radical aliens held for deportation. 
The department cancelled from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 15, 1920, 2,115 deporta- 
tion warrants, ordered deportation in 
530 cases and deferred sixty. Forty- 
two persons were actually deported, 
but none since Mr. Post took charge of 
the matter.” 

The report also reviews the Con- 
gressional investigation of Mr. Post’s 
work, which followed a resolution by 
Representative Hoch of Kansas for Mr. 
Post’s impeachment. The adjourn- 
ment of Congress has prevented any 
report of findings by its own investi- 
gating committee. 

The conclusions of the Legion's in- 
vestigating committee were as follows: 

“We submit, therefore, that Mr. Post 
disregarded recommendations of In- 
spectors and the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, and introduced techni- 
calities, every one of which has oper- 
ated for the benefit of the alien and 
against the United States. As well 
said by Congressman Vaile at the hear- 
ing, Mr. Post introduced ‘technical de- 
fense to defeat an actual condition.’ 
We were much impressed by the con- 
cern Mr. Post felt for the suffering of 
the alien, and the rights of the alien, 
but we did not hear from him a single 
expression of concern for the rights of 
the United States. 

“Mr. Post’s record clearly shows tha: 
he is not in sympathy with the deporta 
tion laws. Every technical ruling tha 
has come to our attention has operater 
to prevent the deportation of the alien. 
Mr. Post has absolute power under the 

resent situation, since the Secretary of 
sabor does not seem to decide the {n- 
dividual cases. Mr. Post practically 
nullified the deportation laws. He has 
not availed himself of the services of 
the Department of Justice that were 
easily within his reach. The commit- 
tee does not believe that he will ever 
give a reasonable enforcement of our 
deportation laws.” 
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Don’t Move to Crty 
Is Word to Veterans 


“Don’t move from the country to the city 
in the hope of getting a job at this time.” 
This is the word that the Knights of Columbus 
in New York City recently addressed to ex- 
service men everywhere after analyzing re- 
ports received from the society’s employment 
igencies in the larger cities. ; 

“The present fall in prices in certain com- 
moditics is being accompanied by a fall in 
wages for certain kinds of labor,”’ said William 
J. McGinley, supreme secretary of the order. 
‘There seems to be a surplus of men seeking 
‘white collar’ jobs, and to remedy this the 
K. of C. is e ade avoring to enroll as many men 
as possible in its free night schools teaching 
trades and technical subjects.” 

Young men are flocking to New York, 
Chicago, Boston and other centers of large 
population seeking employment and hun- 
dreds are being compelled to accept makeshift 
jobs, some of which only insure them a bare 
livelihood, secording to the investigations of 
the employment agencies. Veterans are being 
given preference by the K. of C. agencies, 
although men who never wore 
represented among appli- 








these report. 
khaki are largely 
cants. 

Knights of Columbus Councils in rural dis- 
tricts are devoting their efforts to finding jobs 
which will prevent the young men from their 
communities from migrating to the cities, and, 
viewing preseut slackness of work as only tem- 
porary, they report encouraging results. 

The Saly ition Army Employment section 
falling off in the demand for 

1- 


Iso reports a 
labor in the cities. One interesting obser. 
tion by this agency is that the large number of 
men trained for clerical positions by their ser- 
vice in the Quartermaster Corps during the 
war has created a surplus of skilled clerks 

The ranks of those seeking work is con- 
stantly being increased by those ex-service 
men who find themselves able to leave Govern- 
ment hospitals or training schools, according 
to the Red Cross, which reports that it is 
giving assistance at the present time to 1,400 
Army and Navy war patients in New York 
hospitals and to about, 40,000 ex-service men 
in one form or another. In most of these 
cases, little financial assistance has been 
necessary, but Red Cross workers, through 
contact with the large number of men, have 
realized that a large percentage are still in the 
process of adjusting themselves to their per- 
manent peacetime occupations 


Short of Any O. Ds.? 
Write Uncle About It 


Although the second anniversary of the 
Armistice is approaching, the War Depart 
ment is still prepared to supply former soldiers 
with articles of their wartime equipment which 
they turned in at the time they were dis- 
charged Because of the frequent occasions 
for wearing the uniform and the certainty that 
many Legion posts will turn out in uniform on 
Armistice Davy. it is expected that many re- 
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Quests for reisauce will be received by the 
Domestic Distribution Branch, Office of 
Director of Storage, Washington, D. (., which 
is the bureau charged with acting on the 
reqtiests 


Circular 166 of the W: 


ar Department stated 











that each enlisted man might retain as his own 
property the following: 1 cap (overseas men 
only) or 1 t (for men who served at home 
l rt l ‘ servi vit ora ents; 
Ll pair wor reec! l pair 
rf was piral 1 shi re F 
1 pair glove lg j A 
t se to W i Ose re sued ersea 
toile ticle 
t = ‘ 
r discharged aft ‘ vho 
S red any of the alx $ 
\ I I I reason the ISS 
pplicat f iss \ 
. 1 vive sizes re 
nied by an affidavit 1 le before 
vil or military offices t rized to 
ster oaths, setting fort oldier 
t i sines April 6, LYLT, date place of 
discharge or furlough to reserve, and certifying 
that none of the articles re jyuested Was 
tained by him at the time of his discharge r 


if retained, that they have been re 


New York Will Vote 
On Bonus November 











Following close after the decisi f 
ple of Maine to pay a} s 
that State who served their country in the w 
the vote of the people f New York State on 
the same issue at the election on November 2 
is expected to be an accurat iit: call a 
lic sentiment on the questior Uthougl 
date, the proposed be oa issue for the New York 
bonus has been somewhat lost sight of the 
dust of national and State partisan issues 

The voters of New York State will decide 
on whether the State shall issue bonds to the 
amount, of not more than $45,000,000 to pa 
a bonus to each resident of the State who 
served in the Army or Navy during the war 
Che proposal provides for the payment of a 
bonus of $10 for each month of service, with 
the limitation that no single payment shall 
exceed $250, and that officers above the grade 
of ¢ apt 1in in the Ar my or lieutenant, senior 

+ i ry 


grade, in the Navy shall not be entitled 
bonus 


Boston Decision May Be 
Loophole for Deserters 


The revocation in Boston by a Federal Jud 
of a court-martial sentence of a man found 
guilty of desertion from the Army 
discussion among Massachusetts veterans, who 

h 





has caused 





see in the decision a precedent whi fear 
may influence treatment of men 1 of 
draft evasion and desertion. 

1e defendant was Philip I. Rome. of 





T 
Worcester, Mass., who was sentencedeby a 
court-martial on August 21 to a year’s impris- 
onment. Judge Morton of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court ordered Rome freed on September 
21, on the ground that he had never been le- 
gally inducted into the service 

Rome, after registering for the draft, had 








DIVISIONAL AND OTHER 
SOCIETIES 


THE AMERICAN’ LEGION 
WEEKLY is receiving many re- 
quests for information concerning 
the peacetime societies of divi- 
sions, regiments and units. In 
order that a complete directory of 
all such organizations may be 
compiled, the editors of this mag- 
azine request that the secretary 
of each forward the names and 
addresses of its officers and its 
headquarters, the requirements for 
admission to membership and the 
time and place of next reunion. 











removed, with permission of his local boar 

to Soutgp America. He had never appeared 
when called for induction. Judge Morton said 
it. appeared clear that there could not be any 
induction by default, “unless the person so in 
ducted had reasona 
opportunity to appear before being defaulted 

The Regulations under the Selective Services 
Act, he continued ained no adequate pro- 
! with American citizens who, 


ble notice and a reasonal 








visions for dealing 
having registered, were allowed to leave the 
nee, the regulations under 
s defaulted bei ing inac deq uate 
the interests of registrant 
| vl therefore void 
es point out that the number 
iders who might profit under 
lec reaily is very small, 
e me eing affected who actually 
£ efor 1 abroad, whereas it is 
elie t num be f those who 
fled f{ escape the draft did 
so WI registering 


Why the Roll Collar Lost ot The ex- 
planation of the decision of the I rm Board 
of the A bk. F. against the a m of the roll 
‘ollar for regulation wear by the ‘ioe 
Army is contained in a letter recently written 
Tribune by Col. Robert E 
Wyllie of the General Staff. “You are prob- 





ibly r ‘ that the British type of coat 
“ume very near to adoption by us in the sum- 
‘ f LUG wrote Colonel Wyllie ‘That 


is not now the prescribed uniform is due to 
the earnest recommendation of British officers 
consulted by us, who stated that their own 
rable lounging garment, 

particularly in 

cold, damp we id they strongly urged 
that we profit by their example and keep our 


coat, wl 





was not suited service, 





own cut 


Coffins for A. E. F. Dead—Coffins for the 
American soldiers being returned 
from France for burial in the United States 


bodies of 


ire now made at « factory est iblished 
i ( hert ‘ra ‘ It is expecte 1 that 
25.000 be made in the new fa ‘torv. 





First ar oe oo ae When the First 


Visio1 holds Ss ] nor it Camp 


1) 

ine WF « 0 istice g noe November 1] 
a special effort will be made to have as many 
men as possi present representing the First 
Engineers who served in France. This outfit 


Was recruited to wartime strength in the East- 


ern States, and it is believed that the majority 
of the old men will find it possible to get to- 
rether at Dix 


Beating Swords Into Spoons—The ulti- 
mate proof of the rapid Americanization of that 











part of Ge v now occupied by the Ameri- 
ean Arm) he Rhine is the published adver- 
tisements of « “Baltimore Lunch,"’ which has 


heen opened at Kornpforts, 4, Coblenz The 
restaurant boasts that it serves “‘short forders 
in American style.” 


Women Indorse™ Compensation— A reso- 
fourfold plan of bene- 
advocated by The Ameri- 
can Legion was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Service Star Legion at Des 
Moines, Ia., recently. Other resolutions pro- 
test the honorable discharge, with bonus pay- 
ment, for conscientious objectors ind oppose 
the teaching of German in the public schoola. 


lutior 
Hition 


ficial legislation as 


indorsing the 


Ninety-first Honors Its Dead—An im- 
pressive tribute—a prayer—was ren- 
dered in honor of the 1,500 Gold Star men of the 
Ninety-first Division at the opening of the 
division's annual reunion at Oakland, Cal., 
which was attended br many thousands of 
Pacific Coast veterans 


Medals for Aqueduct Guards—Four 
thousand soldiers who guarded the New York 
waterworks system during the War are to have 
ognition of their services. Sum- 
mer colonists along the aqueduct between the 
Croton reservoir and the city petitioned the 
State to provide the medals. Two thousand 
other soldiers who guarded canals in New York 
State 0 to receive decorations. All the 
men were members of the First and Second 
Provisional Regiments of New York. The 
medals are supplemer tarv to the ones which 
New York will distribute to all soldiers and 
sajlors of the State who served in the war 
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AS OTHERS SEE 


(Conti ced 


, but at my great surprise 
1 on many American wom- 
tables the very same lit- 
behind being afraid to 


box of roug 
I have foun 
en’s dressing 
tle box I lef 
look immoral. 

The 
same in France—some of 
intelligently but too many excessively. 

Another surprise for a woman fresh 
from the “old country” is why Ameri- 
can women do not devote more of their 
time to sewing and embroidering? I 
know very fine ladies here who are 
very busy after women’s suffrage, votes 
and political entanglements and throw 





c 


clothing, and the 
them use it 


same as for 


in the rag bag a dress or their hus- 
band’s clothes because they do not 
know how to patch. All Frenchwomen 
know how to sew. In school we are 


obliged to learn not only sewing and 
embroidering but ironing, mending and 
darning as well. 


REMEMBER when I was about 
twelve years old our school room 
made the underclothing of sixty little 


children in hospitals. The French gov- 
ernment furnished the material and the 
schoolgirls sewed it and we were very 
proud of it, too. During the war the 
little schoolgirls did wonders with their 
needles, sewing for wounded and fight- 


ing men. 
In France when a girl is about six- 
teen years old she starts to sew her 


trousseau for when she gets married. 
If she does get married her husband 
won’t have to buy his wife any under- 





A $5,000,000 GIFT 


Five million dollars has been of- 
fered to The American Legion by 
the Knights of Columbus to erect 
a memorial building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in honor of the Amer- 
icans who died in the war. The 
building will contain an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity 
of 20,000 and quarters for the 
G. A. R., the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Spanish War Veterans 
and other such organizations. 
The ownership of the building 
would be vested in the Legion, 
and it would be used exclusively 
for patriotic purposes. 

“s the time of going to press F. 

Galbraith, Jr., National Com- 
the of the Legion, had not yet 
been officially advised of the offer 
of the K. of C., and his answer, 
consequently, was not available. 
The K. of C. committee, which is 
to notify Commander Galbraith, 
is composed of James A. Flaherty, 
Supreme Knight; Daniel J. Calla- 
han, Supreme Treasurer; William 
J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary; 
and Joseph C. Pelletier, Supreme 
Advocate. 

The $5,000,000 offered by the 
Knights of Columbus to the 
Legion is money remaining from 
the $40,000,000 collected by that 
organization for war work. Sev- 
eral Legion Posts in Washington 
expressed their approval of the of- 
fer in resolutions calling on Con- 
gress to give a suitable site for thre 
structure, urging the national of- 
ficers of the Legion to accept the 
gift, and expressing their ¢grati- 
tude to the K. of C. 
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clothing or house linen for at 
twenty years. The trousseau is some 
thing every French girl is very proud 
of. She has been sewing for years 
every stitch of’ it, made the lace and 
embroidery. 

American girls are 
only if they feel like 
obliged to, I suppose. However, they 
have a superiority on French women 
with the use of the knitting needles. 
They do knit fine and can make the 
loveliest sweaters with an _ endless 
variety. They are made for outdoors 


taught to 
it but 


sew 


exercises; they are not in the least a | 


fireside, companion, thence, I guess, 
their ability in knitting sweaters, which 
are absolutely sporty and outdoors 
garments. 

I do not mean that they do not like 
their homes. They do. They fix their 
houses in the best of taste and in the 
most comfortable way. Americans are 
very ingenious making things comfort- 
able around them. They do not en- 
cumber their homes with out-of-style 
furniture; they hate old fashioned stuff 
and they always have a lovely home 
even if théy do not live in it. 

Their liking for camping is a novelty 
for a French woman. No one of us 
would think of going to spend a night 
at the mountain or at the beach, sleep 
on the sand or on a camping bed, fry 
a steak or broil coffee on a_ bonfire 
between two stones. What is a pleas- 
ure for the American woman would be 
a bore to the French one. 


HE reason is that we are brought 
up absolutely different, far from 


the boys, and our childhood is spent 
with our mothers in the kitchen or 
living room. In the contrary the 


American girls share the plays and 
games of boys ever since they can walk. 
This explains their love of exercise in 
the open air, sports and camping 
parties. 

However, though brought up abso- 
lutely different, American and French 
women are, at my opinion, the ones who 
resemble the most each other, as in- 
struction, qualities of the heart and 
sense of dignity. I know Frenchwomen 
could get along with American ones 


better than among English, Spanish or | 


Italian. 

And now, just a last but friendly 
comparison. We French women know 
how to become old better than our 
American sisters! 

When, in France, a woman has mar- 
ried her children, she prepares herself 
to be a grandmother. Bye-and-bye her 
clothes will get a softer color, with less 
trimmings; she will make up her mind 
if she finds some silver threads among 
her dark or blonde hair that she will 
try to love more than to be loved, will 
leave bathing suits and bright colors 
for the young ones coming and still will 
be a very exquisite woman! {i have 
seen here so many lovely women who 
would be lovelier if they acted just for 
what they are—grandmothers! 

I thought I would say something 
about American men, but there is noth- 
ing but compliments when you com- 
pare them to the others, and it would 
spoil them in making them too con- 
ceited, and I know also there are many 
bad ones, like everywhere. Who is that 
great talker who said: “Men always 
bring the devil among women and are 
the first to blame them for it?” 


least 


are not | 

























“Another 
sO Ra se 





“Why, that’s the third in- 
crease I’ve had in a year! 
It just shows what special } 
training will do for a man.” } 
Every mail brings letters from } 
some of the two million students 
of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 








How much longer are you going 
to wait before taking the step 
that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and 


then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 
One hour after supper each 


night spent with the I. C. S. in 
the quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Without cost, without 
obligation, just mark and mail 
this coupon. 


ea ee TEAR OUT HERG Cae eee oe eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OX 7O64-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

ounent without obi! ting me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the sub, ect, b efore which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER C] SALESMANSHIP 
Blectrie Wee and Rys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Easiacer Show Card Writer 





aeornene Work Sign Painter 
OH ANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
al ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Certoonin 


s 

BUSINESS MANAGEMERE 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 

aL. and 17m Fone raepher end Trpist 
WINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cer ub. Accountent 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGEA 
Marine Engineer Rallway Accountent 
Ship Dreftemen Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 


Vy a 
Gas Geo Ragine On Coccetins 


Dereseoreeeeserancses 




















Contractor and Rallder Teach 
Arehitectaral Draftemen Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder Mathematic 
Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING 4ND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Soiree Spanish 
OREMIST AGRICULTURE Freach 
Nevigation Ponltry Ralsing Italles 

Name 

Present 7-26-® 

Occupatio: 

Street 

and No. 

City. State. 
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Honesty ! 


We have dealt honestly with trappers fur 
years Throughout 


forty-eight successfu 


North America our shippers look to us for 
rehable grading and fair methods 
You can be sure of the same square dea 


in shipping to Summerfield 

We Charge No Commission 
weet 
us M 


Get our market reports, shipping ta 
SIMON SUnEnere D&CO. Stl 

312N. Main St Dept } 
Large Handlersof Wool and Hides 


~~ ag eee 
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Ong ? tintrDuctico f for Fadl x tear 

CO isla rather small cetlar with clos: 
fron spacing O ™oce: nae PouHs 

It meets perfec dy ti e demand 
frac ill 
witb the tight lu di / cravat kne 
F ‘the season ig 
Chaett. Peabody fg Colne 


otlar | (Da ie wows 


Makers. Troy. N.Y 














With Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
Guaranteed for 5000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct- 
ed Tires are made by our skilled 
mechanics, of double the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 
are built to give more than the guar- 
anteed mileage and service which 
our customers very often receive. 

RELINER FREE 
Tubes Guaranteed Fresh Stock 








Size Tires Tubes Tires Tubes 
0x3......85.60 $1.60 $3.75 $2.60 
x38 5 2.00 
1x3 15 
2x3 10 
Six4 0 
o2x4 3.05 
33x4... 75 
Send 32. -00 deposit for each tire ordered, 


balance C.O.D. ‘Tires shipped subject te 
your examination. State whether S. &. o1 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of orde 
you can save 6 per cent—our specia! casb 
with-order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 104, Chicago, lk 
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Albert L. Bogen, Company A, 140th In- 


Pvt. Fred G. Price and Pvt. 
fantry, both wounded but able to feed Paul Sacker, German prisoner, 
Cheppy, France, represen 29, 1918—From “From Doniphan to Verdun? 
The Of l Histo fof the 140// Infan : 
Books Received seemed to be deve lopin eg all the deadli- 
Tuk Ikon Division iN tHe Wort War. By ess it acquired in the North Sea. 
H. G. Proctor. Published by John C. Win- The history of the American sub- 
my, Philadelphia. _ chaser, “essentially an American prod- 
CapTaAIn Boyp’s Battery, A. E. | By Russel ” itonales enmues ri 
Lord, Battery F. 110th F. A. Printed by the Ut,” is interestingly narrated in “T he 
Sthineon Press, ithaca, New Yc ( inderellas of the Fleet,” by William 
10M ARMY CAMPS AND BATTLEFIELDS B Washburn Nutting, U. S.N. R. F., with 
- - el 8, Comte - — 2 Pe —— contributions by ten other reserve of- 
Minneapolis, Mix ficers who served With the boats and 
luWiRTY-THIRD Divisiox, A. E. I I Ma know what it was like. 
eral George Bell. J > ted justave m7 . . - 
ee = sis F The actual work of strafing the U- 
ROM Vat evois Hu. to Exermon Ry Cla poat, which was the big job of the war. 
Kenamore 1 Histo the 33th Divisior was done by the scrubs,” declares Mr. 
Pr nted the Guard Put Con 4 Nutting, —‘“the destroyers, the yachts, 
St. Louis, Me the ~awlers : 3 Pane a. > 
HEAVEN, HELL oR Hosnoken M. G. ¢ ssth | SHE trawlers, the drifters, the motor 
Infantry h Division. By Ray N. Johns craft, that Rudyard Kipling so aptly 
Pet. U.S. A. O. S. Hubbell Printing ¢ dubbed ‘the fringes of the fleet.’"" And 
« teveland, oO} h a . 7 ‘“ 7 
ie is proud > “serubs achieve- 
Rinne To Wag With “A.” Histo Battery | a of the scrub achieve- 
{, 135th Field Artillery. By Fred Ralph Witt nent—particularly of that member of 
Cleveland Evangelical Press. C. Hauser, Pub- the serub family which bore the letters 
lisher, Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ol S.C. on its side an o-tag n - 
Tue THIRTY-SEVENTH’S Bi By H.W. Fe “We'r “s side and dog-tag number. 
Major H. @., 37th Division. Imprimerie de e’re proud of them now and of the 
JT. Damoutin. Paris. France kid reservists who commanded them and 
Tne Come AN TIE UR MULE Book © 0 of the gobs wlhx ? : ° 
lice Sueety TRAIN. By Otho A Mo gobs who manned them. The lit- 


HISTORY OF THE 129TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION 
Bu Seraeant Major Walter W Weber, Pierce 
City, Mo 

THE CUNDERELLAS OF THE FLEET 
Washburn 2 tting, U.S.N.R 
Motor Construction Company, Je 


By Willian 
F Standard 


rsey City 


Water Babies, 1918 Style 


YEARLY five miles of American- 
4 built submarine chasers—to be 
exact, 225 110-foot boats—crossed the 


Atlantic during the war to do their very 
considerable bit in ridding Allied waters 
of the U-boat. This number does not 
include one hundred craft turned over 
to the French Government, nor those 
which performed valiant service on this 
side, where the water was just as rough 
and the underseas menace at times 


tle vessels made good—gloriously made 
good,” 

There are some excellent illustrations, 
including photographs of the S.C.’s in 
action and reproductions of drawings 
and paintings. The book is published 
by the Standard Motor Construction 
Company of Jersey City, N. J. 


An Army Home, Sweet Home 


NE of the main points of differ- 

ence between the man who was in 
the ‘service and the man who was not 
is that the latter, on being told that 
the thermometer at Camp Devens occa 
sionally recorded the disreputable fig 
ure of thirty below, is apt to murmur, 
“Pretty chilly,” and let it go at that. 
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But to the veteran it conjures up a 
picture of several figures in O. D. over- 
coats, woolen mittens and frost-coated 
rifles walking post in snow that 
crunches musically under foot. Indeed, 
out of that music the men of Devens 
contrived an anthem sung to an air that 
Caruso never has on his program at a 
concert in Atlanta or Savannah: 


Sherman said that war was He 
"Twas fifty years ago, 
But Sherman never was at Aye 


So Sherman didn’t know 
Hell is hot but Ayer is not 
It's twenty-eight below, 





That's why we're going ove 

The history of the camp that put 
Ayer, Mass., on the war map is well set 
forth in “Forging the Sword: The 
Story of Camp Devens,” by William J. 
Robinson, correspondent for the Boston 
Globe at the camp (Rumford Press, 
Concord, N. H.). Three divisions wrote 
Ayer on their war records—the Sev- 
enty-sixth, which reached France in the 
summer of 1918 and was made a re- 
placement unit; the Twelfth, which was 
in training there at the time of the 
Armistice; and the Twenty-sixth, 
whose members received there’ the 
priceless document which is the card of 
admission to The American Legion 
One company of the Twenty-sixth—B 
of the 101lst Engineers—was at Devens 
before the camp was built—help build 
part of it, in fact. By an oversight 
Mr. Robinson fails to mention this fact, 
but as a goodly number of Company B 
vterans live within a five-cent tele- 
phone radius of Mr. Robinson they have 
probably already mentioned it to hira 


on their own account. 

Devens became a hot sector 
flu epidemic reached its height i 
ican cantonments in the fall of 1918. 


when the 


‘As September drew to a close th 
daily death toll grew,” writes Mr. Rol 
inson. “On September 23 there were 
65 deaths, on September 24 there were 
66, on the 25th there were 77, on the 
26th there were 60, on the 27th there 
were 8&1, the highest daily death toll 
during the epidemic. From that time 
on the daily death list decreased, 56, 45, 
29, 30, 14, 17, 14, and so on until the 
pre-epidemic average was reached, 
which was only two a week. In all 
there were about 800 nurses, officers 

PITFALLS OF 

(Continued 

voters were registered. In that year 
177,000, or 74 percent of the registered 


voters, voted for governor, or about 12 
percent of the population. 

On the ballot was the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Amendment, which polled 441,- 
000, or 92 percent of the vote cast for 
governor, or 56 percent of the legal 
voters. It was defeated by 169,000 
votes. That is, four percent of the pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts prevented the 


extension of suffrage for women. We 
call this majority rule! 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Suf- 
frage proposition drew an unusually 
large vote. More people took the trou- 


ble to vote on that than on most refer- 
enda, and yet it was defeated by the 
votes of only four percent of the popu- 
lation. Generally about 60 percent of 
the people who vote for governor vote 
on these propositions. 


Now work out your precentages. 
They run like this: 25 percent of the 


population may be legal voters, 85 per- 
cent of these may be registered voters, 
75 percent of the registered voters may 
vote for governor, 60 percent of those 


f rom 


and mer who succumbed to the 
demic. 

“From the time the epidemic broke 
out approximately 14,000 men were in 
hospital with influenza and pneumonia 
Camp Devens. One out of every 
eighteen of these cases died.” 

The base hospital at Devens con- 
tained 1,800 beds at the time the epi- 
demic started. There were close to 
10,000 patients when the plague was at 
its height, “and through it all the base 
hospital kept 1,000 beds ahead of the 
need.’ 

Devens has not been demobilized. 
There were Yanks there last winter— 
men of the Thirteenth Infantry—and 
they arrived in Ayer one evening from 
the tropics of Camp Merritt, N. J., just 
in time to be greeted by a dizzy ther- 
mometrical drop that carried the mer- 
cury down to the old familiar thirty 
below. Veterans planning to hold re- 
tnions at Devens are hereby advised 
not to schedule them in December or 
January. 
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> Eighty-Ninth Division,”’ by 
Colonel George H. English, and “The History 
of the 353d Infantry.” by C. J. Masseck, will 
soon be published, according to headquarters of 
the divisional society. 

Additional volumes in the series 
the World War,” the first of 
appeared, will contain the 
Illinois military and naval organizations not 
included in the first volume, which is virtually 

history of the Thirty-third Division 

A representative of the Second Division Asso- 
ciation is now in France gathering data for the 
forthcoming history of the division. Much of 
the data already assembled for the history 
turned up missing when the outfit reached the 
States a year ago. 

Publication of history of 
Sixth Division has been projected, although no 
de finite plans for it have yet been formulated 
Che Sixth probably beat the ~vhole field with its 
origina’ history, which was published in Ger- 
many in adapted newspaper form just before 
the organization left for the United States 
The War Department is at work on its own 
history of the war, which it plans to publish 
volume by volume. 


THE BALLOT 
4) 


voting for governor may vote on a ref- 
erendum which may be adopted by 51 
percent of those who vote on it. Take 
a State with a population of 1,000,000: 
51 percent of 60 percent of 75 percent 
of 85 percent of 25 percent of 1,000,000 
is about 30,000. Thirty thousand peo- 
ple out of a population of a million may 
give us our laws. Hardly majority 
rule! 

If the ballot is our ultimate political 
weapon, it behooves us to understand 
its workings, to know what we do when 
we pull the trigger and mark the col- 
umn. Making a cross, 
the trigger of a Browning gun, is a very 
little thing, but both have far-reaching 
results. Before we vote we must stop, 
look, listen. 


[This is the sixth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Dr. Kimball dealing with some 
of the more important non-partisan 
aspects of our governmental system 
suggested by the approach of the na- 
tional election. The seventh and last 
will appear in the issue of November 
5.—EpiTor’s NOTE. ] 
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Zinc 


Makes tires endure 
A RIGHTLY made tire con- 


tains Zinc Oxide in the pig- 
ment compound, and is a long lived 


tire. 
It does not harden and crack, or 
“Zo Also it 


cooler: 


dead” with is 


age. 


it does not absorb or gen- 


erate the excessive heat which 


causes most blowouts. 


Experienced tire manufacturers 


are fast abandoning experiments 
| and are using a higher percentage 
| of Zinc Oxide—particularly New 
Jersey Zine Oxide, famous for its 


fineness, purity and uniformity. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
ot 


great Va- 


manufactures zinc products 
supplying a 


Our 


many kinds 
of 


are ample and our experience in- 


riety industries. facilities 


sures quality in products and ex- 


ceptional thoroughness in our 
service. 
Tue New Jersey Zinc CoMPANY 
160 Front Street, New York 


hed 1848 
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1439 Oliver Building 
The world's standard for Zine products 
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SAMPLES FREE 


(ET!!! U[c[UEUE=[TEEE— C)1Oth samples in 
all the latest colors, patterns, and weaves 
the finest quality that money can buy. Every 

rment madeto your measure, guaranteed 


‘ast color and delivered free, Ho extra charges. 


| Your Suit Won't Cost a Cent 


f you have a few hours sparetime yourown 

pF won't costacent. Weare paying good 

| men $10.00 to $50.00 a week for ell or spare 

| time. No experience needed. Send no 
money—just your name and address. 

CuICAga 


SINCOLW WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept, 601 
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Fox's Sp val Par é Ma yn a curve, of the 





ports, wear 


fit the leg in smart, neat 


best E nghi h wool, t 
spirals. They will not fray or 
like ordinary puttee They are water-proof 


ravel at the edge 


and very durable. In khaki, forest green, cadet 
blue, etc. 
The gen e Fox the put t wor t 
naeageita ne and the letter R or | 
tt n a Pp lf r r ha 





ppiv you dere ct 
ulation Heary Weight #4.00 
Extra Fine Licht Weight 1.50 
I xtra Fine Light Shade ».00 
THE MANLEY-JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 
260 W. Broadway Dept. !, New York City o* 




















‘ruse FREE 
Good for 10,000 Miles 


mited time only we are offering 
absolutely Free a tube with every pur- 
yap, chase of one of our famous Reliable 
My Double Tread Tires which could be easily 
GI guaranteed for 5,000 miles and often give 
from 8,000 to 10,000 miles. 
2 Reasons for Bu uying This 
Bargain Of 
1—Save Money on Tubes! 
2-—Save Money on Tires! 


Price Includes Tire and Tube 





$ 7.25 34x4....... $11.35 
30x 3'%.......8.35 34x4%...... 13.00 
323% 8.93 35.4%......13.25 
34x35 - 11.00 36x 4' 13. 
3ix4 10.20 35x5 
32x44 10.55 +4 x5S.. 14.75 
33x 4....... 4 See 14.90 


Free Reliner With Each Tire 


In ordering be sure to state size wanted 
~—also whether 8. s., clincher, plain 
or non-skid. Send $2.00 deposit on 
each tire, balance C. O. D. subject to 
examination; & per cent discount if 
you send full amount with order. Rush 
your order TODAY. 


Reliable Tire and Rubber Co. 


3401 Michigan Ave. Chicago. Ul 









Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
Scheel, Learn to 

I teach 
with "tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training b by which h 8,000 =? 4 
60] 


iers were trained for U.S. Gove @ 
and over 20,000 expert 
in a few weeks; no previons 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for {Ilustrated free catalog 
—— hundreds of pictures men 
pew Million Dollar Trade School. 


‘LEARN A TRADE 


SCHON AauTO- TRACTORAVIRTION 
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Veterans 


are First Sergeant John H. Phelps, 14th Infantry, Civil War; 
Spanish-American War, and Sergeant LaForest R. Bracy, 


Foley, 22nd Infantry, 





nd Ewit 


of three wars at the National Soldiers’ Home at Washington. They 


Private William J. 


Thirty-Seventh Division, A. E. F. 


BUDDIES Oj 


MANY WARS 


By WALTER J. WOOD 


YH! t came to sitting on the 
W ne age leading the life of 
Riley, the Yanks of the great 
var did fairly well around Coblenz, 
to ag Paris, Nice and places too 
numerous to mention, in the months 
that followed the Armistice. They 
made themselves thoroughly at home 
wherever they were, discarded into th« 
limbo of forgotten things all the wu 
pleasant details of military routine, and 
let the old globe wag pretty much as it 
willed without any appreciable amow 
of interference. 

But the reserve seats on the tipmost 
top of the earth, selah, I have found 
them! They are right here in our 
own country, and they are occupied by 
the 50,000 veterans of every American 
war from the Indian and Mexican on 
down to this last one who rest, abso- 
lutely rest, on their laurels in forty- 
two ex-soldier settlements called sol- 
diers’ home. Think of it, not only with 
clothes and chow and doctor, dentist 
and theatre free, as in the Army, but 
with never a reveille, a drill, a k. p. 
detail or an inspection! 

No wonder the old A. F. F. is already 
beginning to discover the _ soldiers’ 
home, as one by one vets of the War 
with Germany are finding their way to 
its doors. So far less than a hundred 
have entered, but it is more than likely 
that, despite all War Risk Insurance 
and vocational rehabilitation can do, 
the thinning ranks of the veterans of 
other and older wars in soldiers’ homes 
throughout the country will be more 
than replenished from the soldiers of 
the greatest war. 

At any rate, the soldiers’ homes of 
the nation are of more than passing 
interest just at this time because of the 
presence in the country of nearly 
5,000,000 new veterans, hundreds of 
thousands of whom, it is very probable, 
will—ten, twenty, thirty or forty years 
from now—pass at least a part of their 
time in a soldiers’ home. 

There is a link, however, between the 








soldiers’ homes of the country and the 


veterans of the World War which will 
‘connect the two long before there nay 
be any appreciable number of Yanks 
from this war in the —_ Congress 
recently passed a bill under which 8,000 
beds are provided in soldiers’ homes 


throughout the country for the treat- 
ment of disabled veterans of the great 
war by the Public Health Service. 
Many thousand battle-scarred veterans 
of St. Mihiel and the Argonne will re- 
gain their health in the midst of the 
comradeship of the heroes of Gettys- 
burg and San Juan hill. 

Until there springs from the great 
new 5,000,000 force of veterans in the 
United States a decided movement to- 
ward soldiers’ homes, the country will 
be able to get along nicely without the 
creation cf any new homes or extensive 
expansion of those now in use for men 
of other wars. 

There are at present a National 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D. C., 
for veterans of the Regular Army, ten 
national homes for disabled volunte« 
soldiers scattered throughout the coun- 
try, and thirty-one State soldiers’ 
homes. The combined capacity of the 
forty-two homes i$ about 50,000, and 
the number of veterans cared for an- 
nually on an average is 42,500. It 
cost $353.91 in 1919 to keep a soldier 
a year in a soldiers’ home, and the ag- 
gregate amount expended on the vet- 
erans that year was more than $15,- 
000,000. 


Soldiers’ Hon at 
Washington, designed cninai ly 
for the old-age benefit of acne of 
the Regular establishment, is one of the 
most interesting soldier settlements in 
the world. Not even the Hotel des 
Invalides at Paris has a more historic 
background or a more striking record 
of service. 
The project was undertaken with 
$100,000 levied by General Scott on the 
City of Mexico and sent by him to 
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Washington by courier. The home was 
opened in 1851. The old homestead or 


the place had been a summer home of 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes and Arthur 
More than 15,000 soldiers from the 
Regular Army have been members of 
the home since it was founded. 

The home has a splendid library of 


more than 11,000 volumes, a_ hospital 


with 300 beds, a little theatre of singu 
lar charm, an inspiring chapel, hun- 
ire of acres of park and ten miles 





of ribbon-like macadam road winding in 


and out among hills overlooking the 
capitol and the Potomac. There are 
more than 500 acres of land in the 
home, 140 of which are under intense 
cultivation. 

There are three sources of revenue 
for the home. All court-martial fines 
and assessments in the Regular Army 


go to it. Everything forfeited by de- 
serters is turned over to it. And all 
the unclaimed effects of deceased sol- 
diers come into its hands. The home 
gets along nicely with this revenue, 
more than $100,000 being realized an- 
nually from the last two named sources. 
Soldiers who have seen twenty years of 
service in the Regular Army or who 
were disabled in the Regular Service or 
who served in the Regular Army dur- 
ing any war and are unable to earn 
a livelihood are admitted. 

Major General Tasker H. Bliss, the 
American Representative on the Inter- 
Allied Council, has recently been ap- 
pointed its governor. 

The ten National Homes 
Volunteer Soldiers are th« 


or Disabled 
ickbone of 


the American old soldie1 home sys- 
tem. They are maintained by Con- 
gressional appropriation and are lo- 
cated as follows: Two miles west of 
Dayton, O.; three miles west of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; in Kennebec County, 
Me.; 5 miles from Augusta, Me.; in | 
Leavenworth County, Kans.; in Los | 


Angeles County, Cal.; in Grant County, | 
Ind.; at Danville, Ill.; near Johnson | 


City in ‘Washington County, Tenn., and 
at Hot Springs, Fall River County, S. 


Dak. They care for more than half 
of all the veterans in soldiers’ homes. 
t costs $6,000,000 a year to keep them 


going. Their present appraised value 
averages $1,300,000 for each home. 
Homes for disabled and indigent ex 


soldiers are maintained by practically 
every State in the Union except the 
thirteen in the South. There are 
thirty-one such homes, and they all re- 
ceive national as well as State appro- 
priations for their maintenance. In 
eighteen of these State homes the wives, 
widows and children under fourteen 
vears of age of eligible soldiers are 
admitted, and about 4,000 of the 15,000 
in the State homes are women and chil- 
dren 

It is difficult to say whether or not 
the soldiers’ home will ever come to 
mean anything like as much in the ol 
age of the great war veteran as it oa 
in that of the veterans of the other 
wars. It is hoped that provision will 


be made that every veteran of this 
var may, if he so desires, have a home 
of his own. But it is a pleasant thought 


that there will probably soon he in each 


of these little groups of veterans some 
few who can tell about France and 
Flanders, who can swap the old yarns 


and songs of the A. E. F. for the stories 
and chants of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, who can maintain the unbroken 
chain of comradeship that extends from 
Bunker Hill to Coblenz. 


DCTOBER 22, 1920 
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Tremendous Reduction in 
Price Saves You More Than 
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Gold Seal Tire Co., 3885 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
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“OUCH! THAT OLD 
RHEUMATISM!” 


Get out your ur bottle of Sloan’s 
Liniment and knock the pain 
“‘galley-west” 











. oe EN’ . ready "T ready for that last 
vitch in temperature, 
? Left vou stiff, sore, 
full re c twinges? 

You ; 1 " ive had a | ottle of 
Sloan l handy that would 
have penetrated without x 
and soon cased up the muscles, 
quieted tl my nful, affected 
part and brought ¢ g relief. 

Helpful in attacks of lumbago, sciate 


ica, external soreness, stitin 1S, 
aches, sprains. Gct a bottle at your 
druggist’s. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Sloat 


Liniment — 











The little matter of (0 cts. will } being you 
e¢ Pathfinder eight weeks on tria The 
al: tinder is an illustrated Ay pub- 
dat » Nation's center, for all the 
Di 2 ; an independen 
Will bring 3°!" 
pur it 
you want to keep 
oll posted on what is 
going - in the 
Fr the world, at he 
om ier” expense o 
or money, tl 
gh Want a pape 
- lons neere, rel 
ing, © ‘ t 
—s mie you would apy 
put every 
ic t to show that you mig! 





_ how in 
Is the bill with- 








the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder its 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 








is is your means, 
r in your home 
able, , ent sae nog = 








pi paper, and “ wi ill pence the ha at der on 
ponetien -2tent ae ” t ay us, 
Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, “592 ae Sta., ‘Washington, D. Cc, 












VY, PUT OTHER 
AT 7/2 PRICE HALF IN BANK 

Sugar, Flour, Soap, Canned Goods, Lard, 
Tobacco and everything. Write at once for 
our Special Get Acquainted Bargain Lists,” 
also —e names of te e friends and we will 
mail them a free copy with your compli- 

ments. Tell them about it. We positively 
assure bigsavings. Order anything—no re- 
etrictions ~ orders shipped same day rec'vd 


__ ALLIED GROCERS, Chicago, Ill., Dept. 136 


Learn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Svep, 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New piactam Method. Easily learned; 
no music needed; thoasands taught success- 
fully; suecess absolutely guaranteed. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly mm offer 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK 
Reem 320 8=— G2 Crescent Places Chicage. 


FREE 


information 

regarding th the Aviation and Airplane | business. Find 

out about the yy great opportunities now open and 

Sees we prepa 50 700 home, during spare time, to 

quality. Ournew By in the Airplane 
industry’’ also sent free if y: r at once. 

AMERICAN Scmoot « OF AVIATION 
Dept. 6677 431 S. Dearbom St. CHI 


spege IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 
and up a pair and ex- 
press charges. Big Prot- 
it. We furnish guaran- 
high grade stock 
you raise 
Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free 
Standerd Food & Fur Ass'n 
403B Sicadver New York 



























AVIATION 


Information 




















home paper | 


Washington has become | 


BULLETINS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EREAFTER all bulletins issued 
H by National Headquarters of 
The American Legion will be 
printed in this department of THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY instead of 
being distributed to departments and 
posts “through channels” as before. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE AND DUES 


FINANCE, NO. 2 OCTOBER 5, levee 





The approved report of the Committ on 
Finance and Dues of the second Nati onal 
convention, The American Lei Clevelan 
Ohio, September 27, 28, 29, 1920, AS eemiead 
by Mr. Edward C lifford of lilinois, chairman, 
is as follows 

(1) “That the National Treasurer's Report 
to the National Executive Committee for 1°20 
be approved as presented to the Finance Com- 
mittee. This is the same report which has 
been printed and presented to the delegates of 
this convention, with the exception that the 


following sentence is omitted from paragraph 5, 


page 3: ‘From a loss of $60,000 in the month 
of January the WEEKLY has continued to im- 
prove until the earnings are now approximately 


$20,000 a month 


(2) “That the National dues of The Ameri- 
can Legion for the year 1921 shall be one 
dollar per capita, which is to include a_ sub- 
scription to THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1921 
and to cover the operating expense of National 


Headquarters. 

(3) “That the National dues of The American 
Legion for bonafide new members joining the 
Legion on or after October 1, 1920 and prior 
to December 31, 1920 be $1.25, which will pay 
the National dues of such member until Decem- 
ber 31, 1921. 

(4) “That the National dues for 1921 shall 
be due and payable to the National Treasurer 
on January 1, 1921 and that all members whose 
have not been paid to the National Treas- 
or before February 28, 1921 shall be 
delinquent and the names accord- 
ingly dropped from the mailing list of THE 
A MERIC AN -—« WEEKLY. 

5) “Tha the ‘Treasurer be 
A Ne to the collection of due 
accounts for emblems and supplies as shown 
in Accounts Receivable in schedule 5 of said 
[reasurer’s Report. These are for emblems 
and supplies sold on credit to the various posts 
and departments and that hereafter no emblem 
or supplies be shipped to any post, department 
or other buyer unless the order is accompanied 
by remittance for full payment. 

(6) “That hereafter the necessary expenses 
of members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee attending regularly called meetings of 
the Executive Committee shall be paid while 
actually in attendance at such committee meet- 
ings and while traveling to and from the meet- 
ings within the continental ligits of the United 


dues 
urer on 
considered 


directed to 


over 


States. This shall not includg attendance upon 
such meetings held in the convention city im- 
mediately before and after the National con- 


vention 


(7) “That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
deLancey Kountze, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Robert H ryndall, National 
rreasurer, for the energetic and loyal service 
which they have rendered to The American 
Lecion in their official capacities and that a 
vote of thanks and appreciation be tendered to 
the Publication Committee and the staff of 








LEGION WEEKLY.” 
LEMUEL ROLLES, 
National Adjutant. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION, RITUAL, 
CEREMONIES, ETC. 


ORGANIZATION, NO. 58. OCTOBER 5, 
1. The approved report of the Committee on 


it AMERICAN 


1920 


Organization, Ritual, Ceremonies, ete., of the 
Second Annual Convention of The American 
Legion, Cleveland, Ohio, September 27, 28, 2 


1920, as submitted by Mr. Thomas Goldingay “of 


New Jersey, chairman, is as follows: 
“First, that the department officers be author- 
ized to prepare a uniform set of forms for 


accounting and records for the use of all posts 
and departments and that all posts and depart- 
ments be urged to adopt such forms and books.” 
Note: Such forms for accounting and records 
for the use of posts and departments have been 
compiled and are now ready for distribution 
by the Finance Division of National Head- 
quarters at $27.50 per set, which provides for 
a membership of 300; additional sets being 
furnished at cost for posts with a larger mem- 
bership. 

Second, that in Departments which are 
sparsely settled and where it is difficult for 
Department Headquarters to keep in close touch 
with posts throughout the department, it is 
recommended that National Headquarters shall 
send a field secretary upon request, providing 
that the finances of the National organization 


and that it be necessary in t! 


judgment of the National Executive Committc« 
ird, in order to eliminate unnecessa! 

work and delay in the mailing of THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY, it is directed that department 
adjutants be instructed to send to the circula- 
tion manager of the WEEKLY a certified cop) 
of each report of paidup members rendered 
National Headquarters, and that the same shall 
be accepted by the Legion weekly in the same 
manner as if reported through National Head- 
quarters. 
Note: Department 
tion in accordance with this approved suyy tion 
until final arrangements for the Saati’ of this 
important matter can be _ established “es the 
National Headquarters 

Fourth, that each department and pest shall 
a supreme effort to pay the proper honors 
to those of our comrades who paid the supreme 
sacrifice, and to any of our comrades who die. 
by a proper observance of Memorial Day and 
by cooperating with the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the United Confederate 
Veterans and Spanish War Veterans. 

Fifth, it is also recommended that some 
be made to erect in France a memorial as 
as it may be feasible. 


will so permit 


ore 
ld take no ae- 


officials shou 


make 


effort 
soon 


Note: This matter is now in the hands of 
National Executive Committee for necessary 
action. 

Sixth, it is recommended that each local 
post of The American Legion be requested an- 
nually to contribute a proportionate sum for 
the decoration of graves in Europe, and that 


to communities where large 
buried in national 
hospitals. 

Department be 
department 


assistance be given 
numbers of ex-service men are 
cemeteries and near national 

Seventh, that the National 
empowered to give assistance to the 


of Canada in maintaining headquarters and 
undertaking activities which are essential anid 
vital to The American Legion providing that 


in their judgment it is necessary, and that th« 
finances of the National organization will so 
permit. 

Eighth, it is also recommended that assistance 
and aid be given to the Boy Scouts of America 
by the local posts and departments in every way 
possible. 

Ninth, 
of the 
ing to 
welfare 
all posts of 
interest in its 

Tenth, it is 


it is also recommended that we approy 
development of athletic sports as tend- 
improve the mental, moral and physica! 
of our citizenry, and recommend that 
The American Legion take an activ 
promotion. 

recommended that funds be so- 
licited from the different States for the erection 
of a National American Legion Memorial at 
Centralia, Washington, in memory of the four 
comrades of the Grant Hodge Post No. 17, who 
were assassinated on November 11, 1919. 

Eleventh, it is recommended that the National 
Commander may at his discretion and as he 
deems necessary, call together the several depart- 
ment adjutants for conferences, and make the 
necessary appropriation to cover their expenses 

Twelfth, That the National Commander and 
Executive Committee encourage the formation 
of county, district and central committees within 
the several departments in order to coordinate 
and make uniform to as great an extent as 
possible the work of the posts. 

Thirteenth (The following recommendations 
refer to the proposed form of ceremonial). 


“1. That the word ‘ritual’ be not used, and 
that the word ‘ceremonial’ be inserted in its 
stead. 


“2. That the ‘ceremonial’ be of a serious and 
patriotic character and that any humorous cle- 
ments in the initiation or post meeting be sup- 
plied by humorous clubs within the Legion, or 
be left to the ingenuity of the individual post. 

“3. That no oath be administered in the in- 
itiation ceremony; and that the candidate in- 
stead be placed on his honor. 

“4. That the Preamble of the Constitution of 
The American Legion be made a part of such 
p ledge. 

‘dS. That there be no 


‘altar’ used at any mecet- 


ing of the Legion, and that the promise of 
secrecy be exacted on the flag of our country 
alone, or in conjunction with the laurel wreath 


of victory. 

“6. That the following ‘note’ be inserted in 
the ceremonial before the opening prayers: 
‘The Chaplain or a substitute will give an open- 
ing prayer, or the following:' (The following, 
meaning whatever the new committee recom- 
mends. ) 

“7. ‘That after the prayer all members at a 
post meeting will stand reverently for 30 seconds 
in honor of our departed comrades.’ 

“8. That in the ‘ceremonial’ before the burial 
service, memorial services and such ceremonies, 
the following ‘note’ be inserted: “The ritual of 
the religion to which the deceased belong may 
be used here or the following :’ 
Note: The above suggestions were worked out 
by a sub-committee and after being approved 
were presented to the convention by the chair- 

man of the committee on organization, ritual 
and ceremonies and received the approval of the 
convention. These suggestions will be submitted 
to the committee to be selected by the National 
Commander to consider the re-writing of all 
forms of official ceremony. 

LEMUEL BOLLES, 
National Adjutant. 
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arding and Coolidge 





Two Earnest Americans 
Soon to be President and Vice-President 


and what they represent 


Harding and Coolidge, your next President and 
Vice-President, stand for these things: 


Absolute control of the United States by the 
United States. No foreign dictation. No foreign 
control expressed or implied. 


Americans can govern their country without 
Europe's assistance. 


Administrative economy and efficiency—an end 
to the scandalous squandering of national re- 
sources, reckless taxation and reckless spending. 


Protection and encouragement for American 
workers and business men. 
Prosperity restored and permanent. 
xx 
Respect for American traditions ard for American 


Independence, which are the foundations of this 
government. 


On the fourth of July, in future as in the past, 
one flag will be seen. One is enough. 


Independence means independence, now asin 1776. 


* * 


This country will remain American. Its next Pres- 
ident will remain in our own country. American 
affairs will be discussed by American public serv- 
ants in the City of Washington, not in some 
foreign capitol. 


We decided long ago that we objected to foreign 
government of our people. 


If four million Americans could take care of 
themselves and their own affairs one hundred 
and forty years ago, one hundred million Ameri- 
cans—25 times as many—can do the same now. 


kk * x 

Harding and Coolidge will prove all this to the 

whole of Europe, Asia and Africa, when you send 
them to Washington. 

Republican National Committce 


Let’s be done with wiggle and wobble 


OCTOBER 22, 1920 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) 
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The story of two men who fought 
in the Civil War 


ROM al certain little town il 
Massachusetts two men went 
War. Each of 


to the Civil 

them had enjoyed the same educa 
tional and so far as 
anyone could judge, their prospects 
for success were equally csood. 

One man accumulated a fortune 
The other spent his last years al- 
dependent upon his 


advantages, 


most entirely 
children for support. 

He “had hard luck.”* the town ex- 
plained. He “never seemed to 
catch hold after the war.” 

But the other man did not “lose 
IIe seemed to experience 


hold” 


his grip.” 
no difficulty in 
after the war. 
The difference in the two men was 
iffer apacity, but a 
One man 
tide of ex- 
pansion, trai for execu- 
tive opportunity, and so swam with 
the tide. The other man merely 
drifted. The history of these two 
men is being-repeated in hundreds 
of thousaads of lives right now. 


“catching 


not 2 difference ol 
difference i CLsiON. 
saw the 


1: } 
lumseil 


After every war come the great 
successes—and great failures 


worth half an hour's serious 


I° your future 


If it is, then take down a history 
You will discover this 


thought? 

of the United States. 
unmistakable truth 

Opportunity does not flow in a steady stream, 

like a river—it comes and goes in great tides. 

There was a high tide after the Civil War: 

and then came the panic of 1875. There was 


7 


came the 
There 
it nee 


tide 


SCIZE 
1 

the 
country are 


the reach of fear 


puttin 
putting 


that are indispensabl 
Weak men go down in critical 


Strong men grow stronger 


vour thirties, 


years 
F you are in your twenties, or 


never 


there probably 


or your early forties, 
will be another such critical 4 
this year, 1920 
Looking ba 
will say | 
Thousand 
of this countr 
of this period 
TI have 
peiltienn whiel 
thrust! \l 
Modern Business ¢ and Servi 
The Institute is the Am«e 


ved its power to lift men into 


n institution 


the higher executive positions 


These men have already decided 
to go forward 


MONG the thousands of men enrolled in 
4 the Institute’s Course, 20,154 are presi- 
4.866 are 


dents of corporations; vice-presi- 


dents; 8,122 are secretaries; 3,892 treasurers; 
16,460 managers; 3,636 sales-managers; 4,236 
accountants, according to figures compiled 
recently. 

Men like these have proved the Institute's 
E. R. Behrend, President of the 


power. 


Hammermill Paper C William D’Arcy, 
former President of the Associated Advertis 
Clubs of the World; Stephen B. Mam 
President, Thomas A. Edison I 
I. C. L. Fish, Professor of Railway E1 
Stanford University; John G. Wood, 
Mid-West Engine Company; and 
others who gladly testify as 
the Modern Business Course and Servi 
Men who have trained 


opportunity, will make these after-war 


} ' 
Der 


: 
} } 


themselves to seize 
years 
count tremendously 

You, for you 


too, can make them count 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business” 
_" meet the needs of thoughtful men, the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute has pub- 
“Forging Ahead tn 


ut obligation; the 


a 116-page book, 
It is sent with 
coupon will bring it to you 
Send for your copy of “Forging Ahead in 
could not seize the chance 
But it will be your fault if ten years 


our mind is on it. You 


ifter “65 


now, whik \ 
that came 
or ‘98 
from now you say: “I could have gone on to 
suecess with thousands of others, and I did not 
even investigat 


Fill in the coupon and mail 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
925 Astor Place, New York City : 








